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OUR ee 
GRAZING LANDS 
MUST BE 


HERE is a big drive on in the West 
to wreck any effective administra- 
tion of the grazing privileges on the 
public lands. This is only a part of the 
program, the real objective being that of 
getting the lands turned over to the 


states and eventually to those private in- 
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dividuals who are now using them for 
grazing purposes either on the national 
forests or on the Taylor Grazing dis- 
tricts. Consequences of the success of this 
drive will adversely affect permanently 
both the economic welfare of the coun- 
try and almost certainly wreck any 


chance for a permanent national income 
from these lands. 
Before discussing this further it might 
vell to go back a bit in history. For 
Many years there was unrestricted use 
of the public lands of the West for graz- 
ig purposes. Many of the older citizens 


The soil erosion problem 
on the western range 
is too serious to permit 
the return of our public 
lands to private industry 


By Ira N. Gabrielson 


can still remember the cattle and sheep 
wars of early days. Men were killed and 
livestock slaughtered in the war betwen 
contending factions struggling for the 
free grass and immense profits that it 
brought. 

It was not until the first national for 
ests were established by Theodore Roose- 
velt, that any agency was formed with 
any regulatory power to stop the unre- 
stricted abuse of the grazing lands. Not 
until the Taylor Grazing Act was finally 
passed, was there any attempt at regula- 
tion of the use of the unappropriated 
public lands outside of the national 
forests. 

I spent seventeen years in the West, 
beginning in 1918. I saw the carrying 
capacity of the open grazing lands 
steadily decrease during that time. It 
was common practice for “livestock op- 
erators” who owned no land whatever 
to buy stock and rush it out on the 
public range to grab the grass wherever 
they could get ahead of local livestock- 
men. Often herders cut fences to get 
their stock on to privately owned lands 
to steal such feed as was possible before 
they were discovered. 

It was, and I presume still is, a com- 
mon thing to find a sheepherder com- 
pletely lost on the national forests. I 
helped too many Forest Rangers put 
sheepherders, lost on good pasture in 
other allotments, back on their own 
ranges to be kidded at all about this 
practice. As a consequence of the abuse 
by these and other practices of “rugged 
individualism,” the public ranges de- 
teriorated so rapidly that by 1930 many 
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of them could not carry half the live- 
stock that they could when I| first saw 
them in 1918. Some of them have not 
yet recovered, while those that were less 
badly damaged have made some recovery 
under Grazing Service administration. 
The Taylor Grazing Act appeared to 
be a real step toward better land man- 
agement as well as an advantage to cer- 
tain livestock operators. It reduced the 
ruinous competition for the range by 
eliminating many cattle and sheep; gave 
certain rights that amounted almost to 
a monopoly on public-land grazing to a 
limited number of men; and established 
machinery for reducing overgrazing and 
the consequent accelerated erosion that 
was rapidly creating problems of the 
first magnitude in many sections of the 
West. Despite the good break received 
by the remaining stockmen, they are 
apparently never satisfied. Having got- 
ten rid of their competitors (in the in- 
terests of conservation?), they are now 
attempting to get out from under any 
regulation; they want to be free to re- 


sume the overgrazing abuse whenever it 
appears profitable. 

These arid and semi-arid grazing lands 
are and always will be a major problem 


for this country. The management of 
these lands will affect the welfare of 
millions of people living far distant from 
them. The headwaters of all the great 
rivers of the western country lie in them. 
The Colorado, the Columbia, the Rio 
Grande and the Missouri and all of their 
tributaries, as well as the major western 
tributaries of the Mississippi south of the 
mouth of the Missouri, lie in or pass 
through these arid grazing lands. 

On these lands, the balance between 
vegetative cover and destructive soil ero- 
sion is so delicate that it is easily upset. 
Much of the summer rainfall comes in 
dense thunder showers or downpours, 
known as “cloud-bursts.” On overgrazed 
land, one “cloud-burst” can cause more 
erosion than many weeks of rainfall in 
a more humid country. The results are 
quick and startling. Abuse of the range 
land is quickly apparent. Great gullies 
appear that lengthen and deepen rap- 
idly; silt is poured into the streams; the 
silting up of irrigation and hydro-electric 
reservoirs is speeded up; city water sup- 
plies down stream fill with mud; fish 


Photographs 
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spawning beds and 
food producing areas 

are smothered in silt; and 
eventually greats loads of 
mud are dumped in great mud 
flas) and bars far down stream. 

I lived in the West too long to be op- 
posed to the livestock business and rea- 
sonably regulated grazing on much of 
this land. I realize keenly that many 
communities are dependent upon live- 
stock grazing for their economic welfare. 
These range lands used wisely and with 
reasonable restraint can make a perma- 
nent annual contribution to the econ- 
omy of the country. Abused, they will 
quickly become useless even for limited 
use. Some of the land used for grazing 
should be restricted. There are areas 
where the character of the soil, the type 
and quantity of vegetative cover they 
support, and the steepness of the slope, 
combine to make grazing impossible 
without causing excessive erosion. 

We will be told, in fact have been 
told, that the livestock men are keenly 
interested in preventing overgrazing and 
that if they own the lands they will do 
a better job than anyone else. I wish I 
could believe this to be true. All past 
experience indicates the contrary. While 
there are livestock operators in the West 
far-sighted enough and_ well-financed 
enough to do a good job of maintaining 
the balance on their land even at the 
sacrifice of immediate profits, the num- 
bers are few and the total acreage so 
Managed is a pitiful fraction of the 


amount of 
grazing land now 
in private ownership. 

It is expecting too 
much of human nature to 
expect self-regulation on a 
scale sufficient to prevent de- 
structive and excessive erosion on 
these easily disturbed lands. In times 
of high prices, the temptation is irresis- 
tible to crowd extra stock on the land. It 
is possible to make bigger profits per ani- 
mal unit, and it is almost beyond the 
power of human nature to resist the lure 
of quick and easy profits. Those who do 
overload their land always say, “We will 
use the land heavily now and then, when 
prices drop, we'll cut back the grazing 
and build back the range.” When prices 
drop, another phiiosophy prevails. Lower 
profit per individual animal makes it 
seem necessary to run more animals in 
order to make a profit on the entire oper- 
ation. Consequently that ideal time, 
when livestock is reduced and the range 
allowed to recover, never comes. 

If these lands become available for 
private purchase at prices set by the 
livestock men (at a fraction of their real 
value) it is easy to visualize the conse- 
quences. Few operators are well financed 
enough to carry on a sound land-man- 
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agement program even if they wished. 
They might do so during a period of 
high prices; in periods of low prices one 
of two things would happen. This land 
would go back on the delinquent-tax 
roll and eventually into public owner- 
ship in such a complicated pattern as to 
make administration at a reasonable cost 
impossible; or the range-livestock indus- 
try would ask for a subsidy in one form 
or another. 

This industry is already subsidized by 
protective tariffs, quarantines, and low- 
cost feed from the public land. It now 
uses the grazing lands at ridiculously 
low fees, and without paying taxes. If 
it cannot operate profitably under these 
favorable conditions, it seems inconceiv- 
able that the industry as a whole, re- 
gardless of what the exceptional opera- 
tor might do, could maintain itself and 
still practice good management. 
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The treatment accorded these lands is 
so important to the people of the lower 
reaches of the great rivers, whose fingers 
seek out the foothills for their sources, 
that they should never pass from public 
ownership and regulation. Instead pub- 
lic control should be strengthened and 
the regulatory forces given more au- 
thority to compel those, who would 
despoil the land, to restrain their eager- 
ness for immediate profits and to con- 
sider, instead, the long time good of the 
communities in which they live, and of 
the country as a whole. 

This present drive to get out from 
under even a minimum of regulation 
seems to me one of the most foolish and 
short-sighted that I have seen in my yea!s 
of acquaintance with the western states. 
Nevertheless, it will be supported by lo- 
cal politicians who find it easier to shout 
about “States’ rights” than to find solu- 
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tions to difficult problems; by others who 
would like to have in their hands the 
opportunity to deal directly with the 
livestock interests although not neces- 
sarily always in the public interest; and 
by local Chambers of Commerce often 
easily mislead when considering natural 
resource problems. Every element that 
can be appealed to in this period of dis- 
satisfaction and resentment toward gov- 
ernment because of war-time restrictions 
and policies will also join in. It can be 
interpreted as a part of the drop in 
public standards, public morals and pub- 
lic ideals that follows the let down from 
war tensions. It is during such periods 
that some men endeavor to take all pos- 
sible advantage for themselves. 

It is up to those who are intérested in 
the future welfare of this country and 
in the wise use and perpetuation of our 
renewable resources to see that they do 
not succeed in this particular effort. 


The enclosed area demonstrates the 
degree of plant recovery after 
two years’ protection from grazing. 


-W HOOPING CRANES 


| ewe the third day in a row it had 
been raining steadily and the roads 
were getting worse by the hour. Much of 
the time it was a thin, penetrating driz- 
zie, and we had been going around 
chilled to the bone and pretty much out 
of sorts. There were more wet and half- 
wet clothes hanging on the drying rack 
in our tent than I cared to think about, 
and both of us were wearing the last 
pair of dry socks in our kit. Of course, 
this was coastal Texas in January and 
we couldn’t say we hadn’t been warned 
in advance. 

The pick-up struggled through an- 
other mud hole and stopped on the 
other side, trembling gently. My son had 


caught a glimpse of two white splotches 
against the rough gray-green landscape 
and he was by now expert enough to 
know that they were whooping cranes 
and not white pelicans, or American 
egrets or the white faces of cattle. We 
stepped from the truck and set up the 
surveyor’s compass mounted on its Ja- 
cob’s staff and the 19.5 power spotting- 
scope on its light tripod. This was rou- 
tine procedure, for we were watching the 
movements and habits of these rarest ol 
cranes and also getting “fixes” on their 
exact feeding places. Then, in the face 
of that miserable drizzle and beneath 
the heavy, discouraging overcast, one of 
the whoopers began to “dance.” 
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STILL DANCE > 


By Robert P. Allen 


Field sketches 
by the Author 


A moment before he (if it was a male) 
had been standing on the rim of a brack- 
ish pond, feeding occasionally but with- 
out much apparent enthusiasm. The 
second bird, possibly well crammed with 
blue crabs, mud shrimps and other deli- 
cacies, had its head beneath the white 
feathers of its back, and roused only 
once to preen briefly. They were three- 
quarters of a mile away, partly screened 
by live-oak brush. Suddenly the first bird 
began pumping its head up and down, 
the long neck curved, body thrust for- 
ward and the entire motion on a low 
plane. The great wings were drooped so 
that the black primaries almost touched 
the ground. The second bird watched 
this performance but made no move to 
join in. The first individual now flapped 
its wings slowly, pumped its head rap- 
idly and leaped a foot off the ground. 
There were three or four of these leaps, 
wings flapping and neck moving up and 
down all the time. 

Alter a pause of a minute or two the 
first bird began flapping again, but the 
flaps became wing beats and it rose and 
set a course north towards the oak-brush 
flats inland. The second bird, with only 
the briefest hesitation, rose and followed. 
The two of them crossed the road a 
half mile from us, their seven and a half 
loot spread seeming impossibly im- 
mens’ against the gray atmosphere. The 


wings beat in jerky, almost ponderous 
strokes, “flicking” on the upbeat. We 
counted a little better than two beats to 
the second. 

When the whoopers had settled in the 
oak scrub we moved on, completing our 
rounds as far as the truck would take us 
and locating five more cranes, a pair and 
the North family group, in Carlos Field, 
where they were evidently looking for 
crayfish (Cambarus sp). Close to the oak 
motte where our camp is located we 
rounded a turn and came right along- 
side the South family group, roaming 
about the flooded pasture among the 
ridiculous mud castles of Cambarus. We 
are able to identify the three family 
groups at a glance due to the varied 
plumage patterns of their three respec- 
tive young, now about seven months old. 
The three birds rose and flew unhur- 
riedly southwest towards their more 
usual haunts on the salt flats beyond our 
camp motte. 

At camp we found that the stove was 
out so I instructed Bobby to slip through 
the live oaks and see what was happen- 
ing on the salt flats while I got the stove 
going again. The interminable job of 
clothes drying must go on or we would 
have to stay in our sleeping bags next 
day. Bobby was back almost at once. 
“Gosh,” he managed to say, “come down 
here quick!” 
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From the shelter of a live-oak thicket 
overlooking the flats I saw six whooping 
cranes close together in a bed of salt-flat 
grass (Monanthochloe littoralis). They 
were about a half mile from us. The 
first look showed them to be the Middle 
and South family groups, two pairs and 
their rusty-plumaged young-ol-the-year. 
They were some twenty-five yards apart 
but as we watched the two males (males 
from their behavior, which is more ag- 
gressive, more alert, more “maleish’”) 
separated themselves from their families 
and strutted slowly towards each other. 
Vheir strides were exaggerated and stiff, 
the wings dragging slightly, the tibia 
brought up higher than necessary, their 
whole manner seemingly formal and 
almost self-conscious. 

I thought at first that they were about 
to do battle, for Jim Stevenson had wit- 
nessed such encounters between males of 
adjoining family groups close to the psy- 
chological boundary of their carefully 
established feeding territories. But these 
two fellows had no thought of fighting. 
They came on until only a yard sepa- 
rated them, then stopped and looked 
about them. One dropped his head in a 
feeding movement and the other did 
likewise. But whatever emotion it was 
that spurred them on was strong medi- 
cine. They came on within less than two 
feet of each other and repeated the feed- 
ing movement. Then both retreated a 
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couple of feet. Suddenly they were close 
together again, and simultaneously their 
heads came up, bills pointing skyward, 
wings drooped, plumes raised over tail 
and back. Across the gray, misty flats we 
heard the thrilling trumpet call of the 
whooping crane—a high note somewhat 
like a blast from an open cornet, a roll- 
ing note on a higher register and then a 
lower trumpet note. After the first blast, 
during which the two males had their 
heads almost together, the females joined 
in, their posture the same as that of the 
males. The two young birds, standing 
idly on the outskirts of this performance, 
seemed to have no interest at all in the 
proceedings. They searched for food or 
stood staring about them. 

The males repeated their performance 
without the females’ cooperation, then 
drew away from each other in a curious 
circling walk, heads down as if feeding. 
After a little, the males came together 
again, bowing this time, in short, stiff 
little nods, not at all the same thing as 
the “pumping” motion we had seen 
earlier in the day. They stood, finally, 
with their crimson crowns almost touch- 
ing, bowing so low that their bills went 
back under the breast feathers and very 
nearly between the legs. 

At intervals for the next forty minutes 
the “mixed quartet” was repeated, the 
four adults coming so close together 
during this amazing performance that | 
was quite unable to tell which belonged 
to the Middle family and which to the 
South family. Indeed, towards the end 
of the display I was not able to dis- 
tinguish males from females on the 
usual basis of “male behavior” and “‘e- 
male behavior.” However, when the 
young of the South family moved among 
the adults one of them darted at the 
poor youth with a quick, angry thrust 
of head and neck, wings flapping and 
whole manner definitely aggressive and 
“maleish.” The young crane fell back 
in obvious surprise, beating its wings to 
regain its balance. I believe it was the 
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male of the Middle family that launched 
the attack, and not its own father! 

The show had begun about 2:05 p.m. 
and by five minutes to three it was all 
over, the families separating, the South 
group moving to their favorite crabbing 
pool a little below our lookout station, 
and the Middle trio flying eventually to 
the nearby shore of Camp Pond, right 
in front of us. But they stayed for only 
a few minutes, walking off in a leisurely 
fashion towards their own _ feeding 
grounds to the North. 

This series of performance had taken 
place on January 10th. On the 26th we 
saw a complete dance, apparently a pre- 
nuptial dance, although its true signifi- 
cance is not understood. Perhaps these 
midwinter displays are correlated with 
a recrudescence in the physiological life 
of the adult birds, a period of gradual 
change from an inactive stage to the 
beginning of the annual gonadal cycle. 

The 26th was warm and clear, in con- 
trast to the wet and chilly weather of 
January 10. The same pair that we had 
watched in a partial dance on the earlier 
date were observed moving slowly along 
the far bank of Middle Pond. Suddenly 
one bird (the male?) began bowing his 
head and flapping his wings. At the same 
time he leaped stiffly into the air, an 
amazing bounce on stiffened legs that 
carried him nearly three feet off the 
ground. In the air he threw his head 
back so that the bill pointed skyward, 
neck arched over his back. Throughout 
this leap the great wings were constantly 
flapping, their long black flight feathers 
in striking contrast to the dazzling white 
of the rest of the plumage. The second 
bird (the female?) was facing the first 
individual when he reached the ground 
after completing the initial bounce. This 
second bird ran forward a few steps, 
pumping her head up and down and 
flapping her wings. Then both birds 
leaped into the air, wings flapping, necks 
doubled-up over their backs, legs thrust 
downward stiffly. Again they leaped, 


bouncing as if on pogo sticks. On the 
ground they ran towards each other, 
bowing and spreading their huge wings. 
Then another leap! The climax was al- 
most frantic, both birds leaping two and 
three times in succession. Quickly it was 
all over, after about four minutes, and 
an extended period of preening fol- 
lowed. 

Last October this pair of whooping 
cranes brought no young birds down 
with them from the Far North breeding 
grounds. In this failure lies the most 
serious problem that faces us in our 
efforts to save this magnificent North 
American species from extinction. Rec- 
ords kept on the Texas wintering 
grounds, at the Aransas National Wild- 
life Refuge, show that over the last nine 
years an average of 57.6 per cent of the 
adult whooping cranes have failed to 
reach the Gulf Coast with young. Last 
winter this figure was at an all-time low 
of 82 per cent. This year it is 73 per 
cent. Of twenty-two adults on the Texas 
wintering grounds this season sixteen 
did not raise young, or were unable to 
bring their young safely to this heredi- 
tary wintering area. 

The whooping cranes still dance, but 
unless we are able to discover some 
means of assisting them to gain a much 
improved nesting and rearing success 
they will not dance much longer. It will 
be the end of the line. 


SUMMER SHOREBIRDS 
in CALIFORNIA 


“Along the sea-edge, like a gnome 
Or rolling pebble in the foam, 
As though he timed the ocean's throbbing 


g, 
Runs a piper, bobbing, bobbing.” 
Witter Bynner 


IKE the tides each day so twice a 
year do waves of shorebirds swarm 
over our California beaches and marsh- 
lands only to depart after a few days or 
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weeks on their northward or southward 
journeys. This striking mass movement 
in spring and autumn is perhaps re- 
sponsible for our associating these birds 
with the phenomenon of migration. 
Diligently do we tabulate the thousands 
or tens of thousands of northern phala- 
ropes, least and western sandpipers, as 
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well as other species which appear in 
such astounding numbers for so short a 
time. Carefully do we scrutinize flocks 
for rarities like the golden plover, or go 
to secluded beaches where we know 
from previous experiences a small group 
of Baird’s sandpipers will stop for a week 
or so, only to be overlooked by all but 
the most astute bird watchers. Few, how- 
ever, give serious thought to the con- 
siderable number of shorebirds that nest 
at scattered localities along the coast and 
inland during the late spring and sum- 
mer months when land birds, by their 
overwhelming numbers alone, predomi- 
nate in the landscape and in our minds. 
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Forty-one species of shorebirds have 
been recorded in California, including 
such rarities as the Wilson’s plover, 
European jack snipe, stilt sandpiper, and 
buff-breasted sandpiper. Of this number, 
ten kinds, or almost one-fourth, are 
known to commonly breed in the state 
and several others are suspected of either 
occasionally nesting here or of having 
done so in the past. These ten species, 
worthy of study by field ornithologists, 
yet sometimes badly neglected, are the 
black oyster-catcher, snowy plover, kill- 
deer, long-billed curlew, spotted sand- 
piper, willet, Wilson’s snipe, black- 
necked stilt, American avocet and Wil- 
son’s phalarope. 

The black oyster-catcher and the 
snowy plover are the only two local- 
nesting shorebirds that are primarily 
coastal in occurrence throughout the 
year in California. The former is an in- 
habitant of seldom frequented rocky 


Western sandpipers photographed by Wil- 
liam L. Dawson, at top of opposite page. 


Below, young willet just out of the shell, 
photographed by the author. 


Double line of willets, photographed by 
Allan D. Cruickshank, line the pier railings. 


Avocet photographed by Edward F. Dana 


coast where rugged headlands, offshore 
rocks and islets are present. In this en- 
vironment its dark coloration so blends 
with the background that detection, let 
alone observation, is often difficult. 
There are a few places, however, as near 
Cypress Point on the Monterey Penin- 
sula and Tomales Point in Marin 
County, where, after a few minutes of 
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patient scrutiny, one will usually be re- 
warded with glimpses of these sooty 
birds with bright red bills. 

Snowy plover, although nesting at sev- 
eral inland localities, are most at home 
on our deep sandy beaches. Their nests 
will be found well above the high tide 
mark, where scattered patches of pink 
and yellow sand verbena add brilliant 
dashes of color to the drab background. 
The eggs are laid in a slight, unlined 
depression and guarded carefully by the 
parents who, like many of their tribe, 
use the “broken wing trick” to lure 
intruders away from their charge. 

It is the inland marsh and the lake 
shore, however, which offer the greatest 
attraction to those who study nesting 
shorebirds. On the Great Basin Plateau 
of northeastern California, where the 
sage-grown desert is spotted with small 
lakes and reservoirs, large numbers of 
these birds congregate in spring and 
early summer. The cries of long-billed 
curlews, willets and avocets, and the 
rasping sounds of Wilson’s snipe, mingle 
with the calls of Canada geese and ring- 
billed gulls. The observer, however, is at 
a distinct disadvantage on these grounds 
as the absence of high vegetation per- 
mits these sharp-eyed, long-necked birds 
to see one from afar. Unlike the con- 
spicuous honkers whose nests on occa- 
sion may be detected a half-mile off, on 
haystacks or small islands, these wary 
waders trust their eggs to the conceal- 
ment offered by short marsh grass, often 
using the depressions left by the hoofs 
of passing stock. Sometimes the parent 
has quietly slipped off the eggs and is 
misleading you before your futile search 
is started, or, like the long-billed curlew, 
it may sit tight, relying on concealing 
feather patterns in soft browns and black 
to avoid detection. Patient watching 
from a distance will repay the observer 
with nest locations and maybe sights of 
speckled, downy young running along 
beside their ever watchful parents. 
Young avocets disporting themselves in 
ducklike fashion on the surface of shal- 


low waters are a sight not soon to be 
forgotten. 

In this east Sierran country there is 
hardly a more interesting avian species 
than the Wilson’s phalarope. Small num- 
bers of these birds, upon completion of 
their journey from wintering grounds 
far down in South America, take up resi- 
dence in suitable situations from Lake 
Tahoe northward. Here the hard-work- 
ing male constructs his nest of grass and 
sedge stems, in moist meadows and 
marshland. His carefree mate then lays 
her eggs and leaves to him most of the 
remaining duties of parenthood. 

No less incongruous than those shore- 
birds nesting on the fringes of desert 
lakes, surrounded by sage thrashers and 
Brewer’s sparrows, is the summer home 
of the spotted sandpiper. The melodious 
bubbling of the Cassin’s finch or the 
monotonous call of the western wood 
pewee is suddenly forgotten as a pair of 
these teeterers fly circuitously down a 


Black-necked stilts photographed by S. A. Grimes 


mountain stream, calling loudly as they 
pass. They land on a gravel bar but con- 
tinue moving, now with feet instead of 
wings, then quickly stop and start to 
bob the hind parts of their bodies, rap- 
idly up, more slowly down. The four 
spotted eggs are usually laid in a depres- 
sion lined with grass stems, and cared 
for by both parents in turn. Boggy 
meadows are favored nesting grounds. 
Like the water ouzel that often frequents 
other parts of the same stream, spotted 
sandpipers have the remarkable ability 
to dive beneath the running water and 
even walk upon the bottom, a power 
shared by the young and old alike. 

Summer shorebird enthusiasts need 
not restrict their observations to this 
group alone for many other interesting 
species, including gulls, terns, rails, 
grebes and ducks, frequent many of these 
same nesting grounds, affording addi- 
tional pleasure to those interested in 
natural history. 


Piped LY there is much concern 


cannot escape the accounts of the water- 
fowl situation in the press, in magazines 
and in the professional wildlife journals. 
It is a chief topic for conversation at 
wildlife conferences. Nobody, apparently, 
has the facts, hence there is considerable 
confusion, wide difference of opinion 
and some hard feeling. In one region the 
production was the poorest, the fall 
flights the smallest but the killing the 
heaviest in history. Another region re- 
ports no change. Still another reports 
slightly more ducks than last year. ‘There 
is a tendency to counterbalance the bad 
reports with the good, to favor all evi- 
dence that suggests ducks are not in as 
serious condition as some believe, to 
blame poor flights on the weather. 

One thing is clear: we tend to think of 
ducks largely in present terms. Admin- 
istrators, sportsmen, many naturalists, 
gun manufacturers all view the situation 
in terms of 1947. Yet the current slump 
in ducks is not simply a passing event. 
It is but a moment in a period we have 
not yet lived through. If we plan well, 


Baldpate, by 
Allan D. Cruickshank 


DECADES and the DUCK 


over the status of wild ducks. One 


Here, over a period of 
27 years, in the words 
and acts of many men, 
is the lesson we have 
not yet rightly learned 


By H. Albert Hochbaum 


the end of this period might find the 
future of wildfowling secure. But we 
must plan broadly, we must act boldly, 
and we must not let regional differences 
of opinion confuse the overall picture. 

The period of decline begins in the 
middle 1920s when a few alert conserva- 
tionists realized that the increases fol- 
lowing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
were only temporary, and a decline in 
ducks was imminent due to wholesale 
drainage of marshes and the increased 
gun pressure. The record of this decline 
was presented each year by the several 
directors of the U. S. Biological Survey 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service, or by 
senior biologists of that office responsible 
for waterfowl policy. This record 
through the 1920s, the 1930s and the 
1940s is to be found in the Bulletins of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, in the Transactions of the annual 
American Game and Wildlife Confer- 
ences, and in yearly Wildlife Leaflets on 
the Status of Migratory Game Birds. As 
a record of the times, carefully selected 
quotations have been taken without bias 
from these publications, in each case 
these being key or concluding or sum- 
mary words regarding the situation as 
the Survey and Service wished these to 
be presented to the public. 

Further investigations of these annual 
reports in full and of the attending dis- 


| DECLINE 


[ cussions in the Transactions will yield 
information without which 1947 condi- 
y tions (regardless of whether they are 


better, worse or the same as last year) 
cannot be understood. Nor can any real 
plan of lasting good be drawn up for 
ducks until we have made a careful 
study of this record, for here, over a 
period of twenty-seven years, in the 
words and acts of many men, is the 
lesson we have not yet learned. 
“Americans have an easy- 


9 2 v going habit of letting the 
boat drift until it is almost on the brink 
of the fall and then putting forth a 
mighty effort they succeed in making 
shore, sometimes, however, with blistered 
palms and a loss of half the cargo. This 
happy-go-lucky way has been followed 
for years with our diminishing natural 
resources of various kinds, including our 
wildlife. . . . Under existing conditions, 
unless the lovers of wildlife, and espe- 
cially sportsmen, become actively inter- 
ested and join in united action 
wildfowl in many of the states will be 
eliminated and migratory wildfowl hunt- 
ing will practically come to an end.” 
—E. W. Nelson, Chief, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. 


| 9 24 “Either we must have the 

funds available for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of water areas, 
: or we must count eventually on the 
disappearance of wildfowl shooting in 
the United States on any considerable 


scale.”—E. W. Nelson. 
| 1926 “The danger to the per- 
petuation of the stock of 
wildfowl is so great and so imminent 
... that there is the most vital need for 
all conservationists and lovers of wild- 
life to sink petty differences of opinion 


Pintail, by 
Allan D. Cruickshank ” 


as to the details and to unite in con- 
structive work to insure the future of 
our migratory game birds.” 

—E. W. Nelson. 


] 9 ? 8 “From all parts of the 

country suggestions are 
made to the Biological Survey for 
changes in regulations. One portion of 
the country would appear to be willing 
to accept a reduction in bag limits from 
25 to 15 ducks a day; other portions of 
the country protest against any reduc- 
tion in bag limit, but are willing to con- 
sider a reduction in season. A regulation 
establishing a possession limit is urged 
by many. Others believe that conserva- 
tion of waterfowl can be taken care of 
by the establishment of rest days and by 
the cessation of shooting early in the 
afternoon. Many believe that the system 
of baiting ducks operates to a bigger ill, 
and on the other hand there are those 
who stoutly maintain that baiting can- 
not help but increase the number of 
waterfowl. We have had suggestions 
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within the past month from well-known 
sportsmen that shooting for the market 
should be resumed, and the sale of mi- 


gratory waterfowl should be permitted.” 
—Paul G. Reddington, Chief, 
U.S. Bureau of Biological 

Survey. 


| 930 “All are familiar with the 
fact that during the past 
few years conditions have been increas- 
ingly adverse to the welfare of the wild- 
fowl. Studies made by the Biological 
Survey during the past three years indi- 
cated that wildfowl are not holding 
their own.”—Paul G. Reddington. 
“Current 


9 3 tend to corroborate our un- 


easiness as to the status of ducks are 
coming to us from many sources. 


reports which 


I have with me reports regarding the 
number of ducks observed this year as 
compared with former abundance. ‘The 
picture they paint is not at all reassur- 
ing.” —Paul G. Reddington. 


1932 


a OD 
15 years. 


“There has been a gradual 
decrease in waterfowl for 


Official testimony presented 
to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of 


Wildlife Resources. 


| Q 3 3 “Many species of ducks are 
still at a seriously low ebb, 
though the status of waterfowl on the 
whole is somewhat better today than 
two years ago.”—Paul G. Reddington. 
| Y 3 + “Information that could be 
obtained from _ northern 
sources gave little ground for exagger- 
ated claims or hopes that bountiful num- 
bers might be expected to migrate in 
fall from some mysterious unknown 
limbo, on which sportsmen have too 
long based hopes for unlimited and 
unending supplies of waterfowl. My 
plea is that we stop this visionary stuff 
about waterfowl, get down to hard- 
headed recognition and consideration of 
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the facts, display some judgment and 

business sense in handling this priceless 

wildlife resource before it is forever too 

late. The time is here and now for a 
‘new deal’ for waterfowl.” 

—W. B. Bell, Division of Bio- 

logical Investigations, U.S. 

Bureau of Biological Survey. 


“I find in the general at- 


193 5 mosphere of the country 


almost hysteria over ducks, born of sud- 
den realization that things are bad. The 


yo 
co 


amazing thing to me is that it just hit 
you; that the warnings that have been 
coming on for a number of years have 
not been taken seriously. As to 
ducks, I want to divest myself of any 
suspicion that I think I know all about 
them. No one does. The amazing thing 
to me is that with a $500,000,000 indus- 
try to maintain, no one should have 
started long ago to put the duck business 
on a factual basis. No one knows whether 
we kill 12,000,000 and hatch 11,000,000 
a year, or whether we kill 24,000,000 and 
hatch 10,000,000.” 
—J. N. Darling, Chief, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey. 
| 9 3 6 “Unfortunately, there are 
still many who, for reasons 
of selfishness or plain ignorance, or (il 
occupying official positions) for reasons 
of political expediency, refuse to read 
the blazing writing on the wall and con- 
tinue to loudly proclaim the mischievous 
doctrine of the existence of more ducks.” 
—Frederick C. Lincoln, Senior 
Biologist, U.S. Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. 


1937 “As a result of improved 

conditions in large parts olf 
the breeding grounds, both in the 
United States and Canada, coupled with 
heavy restrictions in the shooting privi- 
leges in both countries, the North 
American waterfowl population is show- 
ing definite increase over the low point 
that was reached in 1934... . Neverthe- 
less, continued investigations have shown 
that enormous areas in the North still 


Cunada Geese 


by Hal H. Harrison 


support but a fraction of their potential 
capacity in ducks and geese.” 
—Frederick C. Lincoln. 
“It is proper to point out 


1938 that although there is a 


gratifying increase in most species of our 
migratory waterfowl, this increase is 
relative only to conditions existing a 
years ago. The continental population 
even now, probably does not equal more 
than half of what existed only a decade 
ago. One of the truly amazing features 
of the past season has been the state- 
ment of some sportsmen that there were 
more ducks than they had ever seen 
before.”—Frederick C. Lincoln. 

“The upward curve has 


l 9 3 9 shown a tendency to level 


off, but nevertheless, its direction, if not 
its angle, can be considered as satisfac- 
tory evidence that the combined pro- 
gram of habitat restoration and im- 
provement and of restriction of the legal 
take is producing the results so greatly 
desired.” —Official U.S. Status Report. 
“The rehabilitation — of 


I 940 ducks and geese, while by 


no means complete, has progressed so 
far that the success already attained 
should stand for all time as a monument 
to practical conservation.” 

—Official U.S. Status Report. 


Hooded Merganser by 
Allan D. Cruickshank 


| 904 | “Investigations on the sta- 

tus of migratory waterfowl 
indicate a condition that may be con- 
sidered satisfactory, although the re- 
corded increase is the smallest since the 
inauguration of the restoration program. 
This is believed due to the 1940 liberali- 
zation of shooting regulations and the 
constantly increasing number of hunt- 
ers.”—Official U.S. Status Report. 

“The inventory of January 


1942 | 
“~ 1941 showed that the con- 


tinental population of game ducks and 
geese, though estimated to be about 
70,000,000, was the smallest increase re- 
corded since the inauguration of the 
restoration program, and indicated that 
the harvest of 1940 came perilously close 
to the entire crop.” 

—Official U.S. Status Report. 
| 943 “From an all-time low in 

the early thirties the water- 

fowl have increased almost to the full 
carrying capacity of the environment in 
the early forties.” 

—Official U.S. Status Report. 
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| 944 “Within the next two 
years, unless some catastro- 
phe intervenes, the waterfowl will reach 
approximately the maximum number 
that can be supported by the available 
wintering grounds.” 
—Ira N. Gabrielson, Director, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 


| 945 February: “America is ap- 

proaching the end of the 
era of waterfowl restoration and enter- 
ing one where its greatest concern will 
be the management of existing resources, 
rather than further restoration in num- 
bers.”—Jra N. Gabrielson. 

July: “The recovery of the 


| 9 4 5 populations of most species 


of our migratory game birds has been 
termed ‘the miracle of conservation’.” 

“Never since the all-time low of the 
waterfowl populations 10 years ago was 
there so much discussion concerning the 
status of ducks and geese. 

“Analysis of the reports showed that 
the continental population of game wa- 
terfowl might consist of nearly 6 per cent 
fewer birds than were estimated in 1944. 
. . » While such news is disturbing it is 
not necessarily any cause for alarm. 

“A normal crop is anticipated in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. To offset 
this favorable situation in the Northeast, 
the biologist of the Mississippi Flyway, 
after working across Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, sums up his re- 
port with the statement: ‘All in all the 
duck situation so far doesn’t look good, 
and it would be safe to say that at least 
there will be no increase.’ . . . On the 
other hand, a report from northern 
Iowa shows an increase in the numbe! 
of nesting ducks, particularly blue-wing 
teal and mallards.” 

—Official U.S. Status Report. 
1946 January 20: “Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Director of the 


Fish and Wildlife Service, reported to- 
day to the Secretary of the Interior, 


Harold L. Ickes, (that) he saw in the 
situation a threat to the future of migra- 
tory waterfowl hunting.” 
—Official Department of the 
Interior News Release. 


‘This record leaves us wtih these im- 
pressions: 

1. The year 1947 is not isolated. It is 
simply a point in a long downhill slide 
for ducks. 

2. However much disagreement there 
may be regarding the abundance of 
ducks as compared between 1946 and 
1947, the record leaves little room for 
argument regarding the 1947 status as 
this relates to the long period of years. 

g. Gains of the late 1930s were re- 
ported cautiously; there was warning of 
the impending declines; the Fish and 
Wildlife Service did not deem the situa- 
tion secure until one year before the 
crash. 

4. While the decline has been attrib- 
uted to the sharp increase of hunters 
following the war, this factor had been 
foreseen in numerous reports and was 
modified by obvious signs of forthcom- 
ing declines in the 1944 and 1945 re- 
ports. 

5. If we are yet working on a factual 
basis, such facts as were at hand were 
not put to service in time nor is there 
evidence that they have given many 
answers that will lead us out of the 
current slump. 

The heavy drop in waterfowl numbers 
noted in 1946 was not a “crash” such as 
is seen in grouse. There is evidence that 
the decline began in 1944, possibly in 
1943. It was crashlike for two reasons: 
(1) the heavy increase of gun pressure at 
the close of the war; (2) too many birds 
in “the books.” The result was similar 
to a “run” on a bank with inflated rec- 
ords. 

The best we can hope for 1947 is that 
the birds have reached the bottom of 
the slump. We can’t expect a sharp re- 
bound once the bottom is reached. The 
timing of the climb out of the current 
depression as well as the angle of the 


climb depends a great deal upon the 
plan for the 1947 harvest. And this plan 
depends upon facts not yet at hand. 
Everybody knows the waterfowl situa- 
tion is serious but nobody knows the 
degree. 

There is a great temptation to draw 
from Dr. Nelson’s early wisdom. Twenty- 
seven years later we are drifting close to 
the brink. We have “blistered palms and 
a loss of half the cargo.” But still we 
are far from shore. 


(Note: In early April the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reported the results of 
the January Inventory: 54,000,000 water- 
fowl. This is a drop from 80,000,000 in 
January 1946 and represents the heaviest 
one year loss of birds on record.) 
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BIG BROTHER 
to the WATERFOWL 


For more than a quarter of a century, Frederick C. Lincoln has 


watched over the nation’s supply of waterfowl. His job is 
one of the most important in American wildlife conservation. 


SK any American zoologist the ques- 
tion, “Who is our best authority on 
the migration and ranges of North Amer- 
ican birds?” 
It is almost certain that the answer 
will be: “Frederick C. Lincoln.” 
Almost any bird student and many 
duck hunters would make the same re- 
ply, but few people know that Lincoln 
was once the youngest curator of orni- 
thology in America; that during the 
first World War he was our top homing- 
pigeon expert in the Army Signal Corps; 
and that he started the first continent- 
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By John K. Terres 


wide government-sponsored — bird-band- 
ing project in America. 

Today, Lincoln fills an exacting 
government job, the multiple duties ol 
which would make most men want to 
go back to ditch-digging, or some othe 
less vigorous pursuit. He is now Wild 
life Assistant to the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Albert M. Day. So 
that he will have more time for research, 
particularly on the subjects of migratory 
waterfowl and the distribution and mi- 
gration of birds in general, he has re 
cently been relieved of his administrative 


oa 


duties as chief of the Section of Distri- 
bution and Migration of Birds. 
Lincoln’s office is in the beautiful 
white Department of the Interior Build- 
ing overlooking Constitution Avenue in 
Washington, D. C. There he wrestles 
vith voluminous reports flowing in from 
bird-observers all over the United States, 
telling of the changing fortunes of North 
\merican ducks and geese. Under Lin- 
oln’s experienced eye, the rise and de- 
cline of the nation’s waterfowl are 
canned with sympathy, understanding, 
ind the perception of a financial wizard 
reading a stock market ticker-tape. 


For many years, Lincoln has been a 
leader in continuous studies of bird mi- 
gration in the Western Hemisphere, par- 
ticularly the movements of waterfowl, 
their breeding successes or failures, win- 
tering losses, and annual hunting kills. 
It is largely his sane, unbiased reports 
that form the biological basis for the 
yearly hunting regulations, controlling 
the allowable bird kill.* Lincoln has 
directed all federal bird-banding and 
migration studies for more than a quar- 
* See “Keeping Up with the Waterfowl” by Fred- 


erick C. Lincoin, Audubon Magazine, July-August 
1946, page 194, 


ter of a century, It is widely accepted 
that a keener or 


more capable man 
could not have been selected for the 
job. 

talked with 
Lincoln in his office, I was impressed 
with his quiet, easy manner. Although 
besieged with frequent phone calls, in- 
ter-office communications, conferences, 
and other business, he is seldom ruffled 
and his good humor is unfailing. He is 
short, slender, and birdlike, and his eyes 
are sharp-black, but kindly. Between in- 
terruptions, he works steadily and ef- 


Not long ago, when I 
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fectively to produce an_ astonishing 
amount of accurate scientific work. 
Lincoln is much sought after for ans- 
wers to migration problems. In 1938, 
the late General Theodore Roosevelt, 


Jr., proposed that he write a book on 


bird migration to satisfy a public need. 
Lincoln responded almost immediately 
with his volume, “The Migration ol 
North American Birds,” published in 
the following year. He says it is an intro- 
duction to a far more ambitious work 
to come, “The Distribution and Migra- 
tion of North American Birds,” which 


will describe migration routes and dis- 
tribution, species by species. Lincoln 
has contributed the range and migra- 
tional data ‘to the last ten volumes of 
\. C. Bent’s monumental series, ‘““The 
Life Histories of North American Birds.” 
During his lifetime, he has written more 
than 250 popular and scientific articles 
ibout birds. 

Frederick Charles Lincoln was born 
in Denver, Colorado, on May 5, 1892. 
His scientific career started officially in 
igi3, when at 21, he succeeded his life- 
ong friend, L. J. Hersey, as curator in 


Young Frederick Lincoln penetrates the 
Santee swamp in South Carolina, in 1917. 


the bird department of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History. Hersey, a 
Denver neighbor and an indefatigable 
duck-hunter and taxidermist, had taken 
Lincoln on hunting trips throughout 
his boyhood. From Hersey, Lincoln 
learned about collecting and mounting 
birds, and museum methods of prepar- 
ing and building wildlife exhibits. 
Paintings of wild turkey and Canada 
goose groups, for which he was respon- 
sible, hang on the walls of Lincoln’s 
Washington office. 

Four years before, Lincoln and several 
other high school boys met Bird Cu- 
rator L. J. Hersey as he started on a 
collecting trip along Clear Creek in the 
plains outside of Denver. Hersey was 
accompanied by a tall stranger, a young 
man who prepared beautiful museum 
bird-skins, and, as it soon proved, was 
a remarkable wing shot. The stranger 
was Alexander Wetmore, the present 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He became one of Lincoln’s closest 
friends and had great influence in shap- 
ing Lincoln’s ornithological career. 

Wetmore, who had a temporary job 
in the Colorado Museum, was working 
his way through the University of Kan- 
sas. Up to then, Lincoln, although some- 
what skilled in taxidermy, knew little 
about making the flat study-skins which 
fit so snugly into the shallow file-drawers 
of all modern natural history museums. 
Under Wetmore’s guidance, Lincoln 
soon learned to make admirable speci- 
mens, Thenceforth, they joined in bird- 
collecting trips into the plains and foot- 
hills of Colorado. 

When Lincoln graduated from high 
school in 1910, he planned to follow 
Wetmore’s example and enroll in a 
natural history course at the University 
of Kansas. But Hersey offered him a 
job assisting in the bird department of 
the Museum. Lincoln accepted Hersey’s 
offer and attended the University of 
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Denver, taking a college biology course 
there after his work at the Museum. 

After Lincoln took complete charge 
of the bird department in 1913, the Mu- 
seum added to its staff, Robert J. Nied- 
rach, a capable young ornithologist. The 
two became warm friends. One of the 
first projects they started was a biologi- 
cal survey of Colorado. Using a wagon 
and pack train, they traveled to the most 
inaccessible places in the state, covering 
it very thoroughly in about three or 
four years. When Lincoln left the Mu- 
seum in 1920, Niedrach succeeded him 
as Curator of Birds. 

At that time, in the beginning of his 
serious scientific work, one of Lincoln's 
outstanding traits was his careful note- 
keeping. He was exceedingly painstak- 
ing, writing long accurate accounts, often 
by the light of the campfire, when the 
day’s collecting was over. Notes were 
never left until the following day. Thus, 
he established a methodical habit of in- 
estimable value in his later more in- 
tensive studies of bird migration and 
distribution. 

Telling of some of those early expedi- 
tions, Robert ps Niedrach says: 

“Lincoln got considerable kidding 
about his choice of camp food. He al- 
ways laid in pounds of chocolate and 
sugar which were converted into fudge. 
I'll wager he was the champion 
ornithological fudge-maker of North 
America!” 

Lincoln started collecting birds for 
his personal collection when he was 
about 15 years old. Many of the birds 
that he collected for the Museum were 
first records for Colorado. The most re- 
markable was a Swainson’s warbler, 500 
miles out of its normal range. He also 
collected a wood thrush for the first 
Colorado record. Lincoln credits his 
personal bird collection with giving him 
a “flying start” on one of the most suc- 
cessful ventures of his life. In 1920, 
Lincoln heard that S. Prentiss Baldwin 
needed some western birds for the West- 
ern Reserve University collection and 
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was willing to pay for them. Lincoln 
sold Baldwin his collection for $500. 
Pocketing his “small fortune,” he got 
married and went on his honeymoon. 

It was in the summer of 1915 that 
Lincoln, accompanied by H. Durand 
and A. H. Burns of the Colorado Mu- 
seum, made a noteworthy ornithological 
discovery. They found the first nest and 
eggs known to science of the brown- 
capped rosy finch, Leucosticte australis. 
High on Mount Bross, at 13,500 feet in 
central Colorado, Lincoln’s companions 
lowered him over a sheer 500-foot cliff 
on a rope ladder. There he successfully 
photographed the female at the en- 
trance to her nest. 

In 1916, Lincoln and the late J. D. 
Figgins, who was both Museum Director 
and artist, spent two months in Arizona 
collecting desert birds and plants. They 
camped in the foothills of the Santa Cata- 
lina Mountains at the time that Pancho 
Villa was raiding Douglas, Arizona. Al- 
though they never met the bandit or his 
followers, Lincoln admits that they had 
some uneasy moments. 

During the first World War, Lincoln 
joined the Army in 1918 as a private. He 
was in the Eighth Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Fremont, California, near Stan- 
ford University, when the Colonel in 
charge of his unit heard that Lincoln 
knew something about birds. He was 
immediately summoned and put in 
charge of a portable pigeon loft. Within 
a week he was transferred to the Signal 
Corps. He was soon so valuable that he 
was put in charge of the pigeon section 
for the Army’s Western Department. 

Twenty-five years later, as a Captain 
in the Reserve, Lincoln was again sub- 
ject to call. However, the Secretary of 
the Interior, at that time Harold Ickes, 
requested the War Department to keep 
Lincoln out of military service, stating 
that Lincoln was too valuable to be 
spared from his regular job. 

When World War I ended, Lincoln 
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returned to his old post in Denver as 
Curator. In May and June 1919, he made 
his last expedition for the Colorado Mu- 
seum. Again he accompanied Figgins, 
this time to Louisiana on a collecting 
trip. At New Orleans, they were joined 
by Alfred M. Bailey, who later suc- 
ceeded Figgins as Director of the Colo- 
rado Museum. 

It was on this trip that Lincoln first 
met E. R. Kalmbach of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. Later, when Kalmbach 
returned to Washington, he learned that 


the American Bird Banding Association, ° 


then headed by Howard H. Cleaves, 
could no longer function owing to lack 
of funds and was turning all records 
over to the Biological Survey, which 
would continue the work. A man was 
needed to organize the federal banding 
work and Kalmbach recommended Lin- 
coln for the job. 

Early in 1920, shortly after Lincoln 
came to Washington to head the Bio. 
logical Survey banding work, he was in- 
vited to become a natural history tutor 
to General Pershing’s son, Warren. 

For six weeks, Lincoln departed every 
afternoon in a car marked with the four 
stars of the U. S. Army Chief of Staff. 
Riding out into the country each day, 
Lincoln gave Warren an elementary 
course in natural history. When the Gen- 
eral discovered that Lincoln, who was 
not yet married, was living alone, he 
asked him to move into the large house 
where the General was keeping bache- 
lor’s quarters. Lincoln accepted the invi- 
tation and found the General delightful 
company. When his assignment was over, 
Pershing gave him a .45 caliber pistol 
which Lincoln prizes highly to this day. 

When he took over the Biological 
Survey banding work, Lincoln found 
that Cleaves had bequeathed the Survey 
about 100,000 banding records. With 
typical thoroughness, Lincoln started a 
simple but complete index filing system 
for all banding records and returns, and 
gradually built an expanding organiza- 
tion to meet the rapid growth of bird 
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banding in America. With the develop 
ment of bird traps, more cooperators ob 
tained permits to operate bird-banding 
stations. As a consequence, banding rec 
ords and returns greatly increased. 

Lincoln says there are now about 2000 
banding operators of which several hun 
dred are inactive. They band about 
500,000 birds each year. The old Bio- 
logical Survey files, (now the Fish and 
Wildlife Service), hold records for 5,000,- 
ooo banded birds and about 300,000 re. 
coveries. Hundreds of applicants for 
bird-banding permits have been refused 
by the Service because they were insuffi- 
ciently qualified. The operators of band- 
ing stations must know birds, be vouched 
for by well-known ornithologists, and 
must furnish live traps, bait and time. 
Lincoln says that it is an expensive way 
to study birds. 

At present, the Service is issuing only 
a few new permits each year, but Lin- 
coln hopes they can build up to 4000 
or 5000 operators now that the war is 
over. Recoveries of banded birds are 
largely from North America, although 
they are increasing from Central and 
South American countries. 

As Lincoln’s bird-banding returns in- 
creased, the migration routes of many 
birds that he plotted on his maps began 
to assume a geographical pattern. Yet, 
some species continued to show puzzling 
blanks in their northern and southern 
journeys. 

In the early spring of 1931, Lincoln 
joined his old friend Alexander Wetmore 
in an expedition to the West Indies to 
supply some of the missing links in our 
knowledge of bird migration. They 
spent several months in Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. High in the La 
Hotte Mountains of Haiti, they lived 
for several weeks at 4000 feet near the 
edge of the rain forest. Here on the first 
land north of the South American 
coast, almost 500 miles across the Carib- 
bean Sea, they saw brightly colored 
North American warblers (Cape Mays, 
black-throated blues, oven-birds, yellow- 
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throats and redstarts) leave for the 
United States after probably wintering 
in that region. In the lowlands, they 
watched black and white, prairie, and 
palm warblers departing for the north. 
And in early May, on Beata Island off 
the southern coast of the Dominican Re- 
public, Lincoln saw white-rumped and 
pectoral sandpipers and kingfishers mov- 
ing northward, and barn swallows com- 
ing directly across the Caribbean Sea 
from the coast of Venezuela. Lincoln and 
Wetmore collected both native and mi- 
grating birds during this expedition, 
thus filling many of the previous gaps 
in our knowledge of bird migration. 

This accumulating information about 
birds enabled the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to bring the United States into lead- 
ership in international bird protection. 
From the matchless bird migration and 
distribution files of the Service, Lincoln 
supplied much of the information that 
framed the Mexican Treaty and the 
Inter-American Convention on Nature 
Protection and Wildlife Preservation. 
According to the provisions of the latter 
treaty, any of the contracting govern- 
ments can at any time declare a spe- 
cies of bird or plant, a region or an ob- 
ject, a “national monument.” Lincoln 
says that our nearest approach to de- 
claring a bird a national monument is 
in our Bald Eagle Act. 

In the early 1930s, Lincoln’s banding 
returns began to bear even more signifi- 
cant fruit, particularly for waterfowl 
and other migratory birds which may be 
shot for sport. Out of his careful migra- 
tion studies emerged his flyway concept 
which may ultimately save many spe- 
cies of waterfowl from extinction. No 
finer example exists for showing that 
sound wildlife management must be 
based upon scientific research. 

Contrary to once-popular belief, Lin- 
coln found that migrating birds do not 
sweep erratically north or south over 
the full breadth of the North American 
continent. Each species, from tiny hum- 
mingbirds no bigger than one’s thumb 


to the big, majestic soaring hawks and 
swift-flying ducks and geese, follows a 
favored route. He found that these aerial 
highways are seldom more than 50 to 
100 miles wide. 

Slowly the returns from banded birds 
killed along their migration routes de- 
veloped a pattern of four great bird fly- 
ways presumably thousands of years old. 
Each flyway is a vast geographic re- 
gion with breeding grounds, wintering 
grounds, a more or less complex system 
of connecting migration routes, and its 
own populations of birds. One followed 
the Atlantic Coast, another the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, a third struck down 
through the heart of the Great Plains, 
and the fourth along the Pacific Coast. 

Furthermore, not all birds of the same 
species are affected by the same condi- 
tions. Coming from different breeding 
grounds, Canada geese flying south in 
the fall might be plentiful along the 
Central Flyway, but scarce on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, depending upon favorable or 
unfavorable conditions on the different 
breeding marshes of the Far North. Thus, 
because of a bird’s strict adherence to its 
ancestral route, it was theoretically pos- 
sible, through overshooting or from 
other causes, to extirpate a species of 
migratory game birds within its heredi- 
tary flyway. That is why Lincoln is of 
the opinion that waterfowl regulations, 
blanketing the country from the East to 
West Coast, are too broad in their scope. 
They must be narrowed to each flyway 
and adjusted to the rising or declining 
bird populations of each region. 

In 1934, when “Ding” Darling reor- 
ganized the Biological Survey, he put 
Lincoln in charge of the Section of Dis- 
tribution and Migration of Birds and 
appointed four flyway biologists, under 
Lincoln’s direction, to follow the for- 
tunes of waterfowl in each flyway 
throughout the year. Recommendations 
for the hunting regulations each year are 
based upon the census reports of these 
men and those of several thousand 
skilled volunteer observers. For ten 
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years, Lincoln was Chairman of the 
Service Committee that recommended to 
the Chief of the old Biological Survey 
and to the present Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the annual changes 
in game bird bag limits and lengths of 
season. 

Although he is an ardent “bird-lover,” 
Lincoln is also an enthusiastic sportsman. 
He is not opposed to shooting waterfowl 
so long as there is a substantial surplus 
available to carry breeding birds into the 
next season. In support of flyway regu- 
lations, he recently said: 

Since the continental stock olf 
migrating birds is made up of popula- 
tion groups, sometimes several to a fly- 
way, I believe that flyway regulation may 
be the ultimate answer. To accomplish 
this however, the subject must be totally 
divorced from politics. There must be an 
end to the ceaseless stream of protests to 
Congressmen, asking them, in effect, to 
put political pressure on the Depart- 
ment to grant shooting privileges that 
we know are biologically unsound. . . .” 

As the years passed, Lincoln’s duties 
and responsibilities grew. In 1944, when 
Dr. Clarence Cottam became Chief of the 
Division of Wildlife Research, he imme- 
diately put all bird work, except econom- 
ics, under Lincoln. In 1945, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s huge collection of 
75,000 birds put under Lincoln’s 
supervision. This great collection, repre- 
senting practically all species in the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Check 
List, includes birds from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, and the 
Hawalian Lincoln that, 
along with the collection of the U. S. 
National Museum with which it is 
merged, it is probably the best working 
collection of North American birds in 
existence. It is used by scientists 
throughout the United States, studying 
geographic variations, distribution, plu- 
mage changes, and other problems con- 
cerning birds. 

Along with his other duties, Lincoln 
is often called upon to give talks on 
birds. He is an able speaker on most 
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ornithological subjects, particularly wa- 
terfowl. One day, he was to address a 
class of Takoma Park, Maryland, high 
school students. The teacher introduc- 
ing Lincoln was so enthusiastic about 
her speaker that she announced him as 
the man for whom the Lincoln’s spar. 
row was named. Rather than embarrass 
her, Lincoln waited until the end of his 
talk and then assured her that the Lin- 
coln’s sparrow had been named long 
before his time, or even before his fa- 
ther’s time. The teacher was greatly 
amused when she was told that John 
James Audubon named the Lincoln's 
sparrow for Tom Lincoln in 1834. 
Lincoln says that the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service is growing. He be- 
lieves that one of their greatest needs at 
present is for a wildlife extension service 
to bring the results of their wildlife re- 
search to landowners, sportsmen, and 
school children. Waterfowl on some win- 
tering grounds are badly in need of ref- 
uge areas. These projects require legisla- 
tion and bring up the annual worrisome 
question: Will there be adequate funds? 
Of all Lincoln’s responsibilities, deter- 
mining the annual status of waterfowl 
remains closest to his heart. His friends 
claim that he will be remembered long- 
est for his flyway discovery and the ex- 
traordinary scientific ability with which 
he helped carry American waterfowl! 
through the early 1930s and the gravest 
crisis in their history. Starting in 1945, 
waterfowl again skidded down alarm- 
ingly, and the situation is producing 
gloom to both conservationists and 
sportsmen. But the words of one of Lin- 
coln’s admirers speaks the quiet confi 
dence of all who knew him in his ability 
to help waterfowl come back again: 
“For 25 years he has given himsel! 
wholeheartedly to one of the most diffi 
cult jobs in government service. He has 
been fair to sportsmen, yet remained a 
staunch friend of the birds. I am a duck 
hunter and I think Lincoln has done his 
best to give me a break. But if I were a 
duck, I don’t know of any man I'd rathe: 
have behind me than Fred Lincoln!” 
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Family Life on a Window 


ARLY in the morning of April 27 last year, we 

were awakened by soft cooings and the whir of 
birds’ wings. There on our window ledge in the 
Memorial Union Building of Purdue University were 
two mourning doves just beginning to set up house- 
keeping. The cocky little male stared at us boldly, 
then turned to his mate and deposited the stick 
before her. 

Two days later the crude nest of twigs was com- 
pleted, and the first egg laid. The next morning the 
second egg was added. Mother took the night incuba- 
tion shift, Father the day. Father (lower left) had a 


Ledge in Indiana 


nervous temperament and resented the admiring on- 
lookers—of which he had plenty since the doves, by 
this time, had become the most popular occupants in 
our building. 

By May 11, we knew that the babies had hatched 
but for a week we did not see them. The parents 
nestled them closely, and belligerently warned us to 
keep our distance. It was not until a week later that 
the nestlings literally popped out from under their 
parents’ protecting wings so that we could 
begin to photograph them. 


Nature Unrres THe Nations 


AS part of the education offered 

Japan by the American army of 
occupation, efforts are being made to 
encourage bird study and to discourage 
the ruthless extermination of native 
birds which, after centuries, has upset 
the balance of nature. 


Writing in the New York Herald 


Tribune, Margaret Parton, special cor- 
respondent for the paper in Japan, says: 


N Japan, where an Audubon Society 

has never existed, the Western atti- 
tude toward small birds is incompre- 
hensible. Undeterred by any condition- 
ing toward “our little feathered friends,” 
for goo years Japanese hunters have 
considered. sparrows, song and wood 
thrushes, robins, bullfinches, grosbeaks 
and buntings fair game. 

During the last ten years, spurred by 
the militarists, wanted to utilize 
every ounce of food capacity regardless 
of conservation measures, the hunters 
have increased their bag to the point 
there is almost no small bird life 


who 


where 
left in Japan. 

It is now estimated by Dr. Oliver L. 
Austin, Jr., director of the wildlife 
branch of the natural resources section 
of general headquarters, that because of 
this practice the thrush alone has de- 
creased by go per cent in the last fifty 
years, and is in danger of complete ex- 
tinction in Japan. He further estimates 
that 114,000 hnters annually kill off 
about 50,000,000 birds of all species. 

In conferences with officials of the 
Education Ministry and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Dr. Austin, 
formerly director of the Austin Ornitho- 
logical Research Station in Wellfleet, 
Mass., pointed out that due to the de- 
struction of insect-eating birds an epi- 
demic of bark beetles is now ravaging 
the red pines of Japan and that unless 
stringent measures are taken immedi- 
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ately Japan’s famous pines may also be- 
come extinct. He called the situation 
“serious and acute.” 

Austin denies that the birds contribute 
appreciably to the Japanese food supply, 
calling them ‘‘a seasonal delicacy for the 
luxury trade.” 

Among the practices which Austin par- 
ticularly condemns is “mist-netting,” 
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U.S. ARMY DEFENDS JAPANESE BIRDS 


which alone is responsible for an annual 
catch of millions of small birds. 
Around a small stand of trees over 
which the birds are known to travel in 
migratory flight the bird hunter sets up 
tall, black silk nets. Within the woods 
he plants a decoy, usually a_ thrush. 
When the flock of birds lured by the 
decoy are over the woods, the hunter, 
from a near-by blind, flashes a flag. The 


birds, thinking the flag is a hawk, dive 
for cover, and almost inevitably fly 
straight into the nets. They hang there 
quietly until the hunter comes along to 
crack their backbones between his 
thumb and forefinger. If he is pressed 
for time he merely drops the birds into 
a large bag and presses it with his knees. 

Austin has recommended to the Japa- 
nese that the netting of small birds, be- 
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cause of its lamentable efficiency, be 
prohibited. He has also recommended 
the prohibition of lime netting—catching 
ducks in a sticky net spread on ponds; of 
liming —the setting of sticky sticks 
around the edges of ponds so that any 
duck or goose which flies into the sticks 
is unable to fly away; and angling—an 
ingenious method of setting in the water 
a hook baited with shrimp. 

While the Japanese officials have rec- 
ognized the importance of attending to 
the situation, Austin reports that some 
of them are still reluctant to take on the 
job of fighting the powerful Hunters 
Association, which is generally headed 
by aristocratic sportsmen. They further 
point out that in Japanese law there is 
no concept similar to the American prin- 
ciple that all wildlife belongs to the 
people as a whole and is thus subject to 
state protection. In Japan they declare 
that wildlife belongs either to the owner 
of the land on which it appears or to the 
individual killing it. 

After a meeting of a Ministry of Agri- 


culture and Forestry committee, Austin 
said: 

“With few exceptions the committee 
seemed loath to accept the fact that the 
only remedy for the situation is to cur- 


SOVIET CHILDREN 
STUDY STARLINGS 


tail the killing. All sorts of counter-pro- 
posals were made, all fallacious, imprac- 
tical and useless. They seem unwilling 
to believe the evidence of their own 
figures. They want to eat their cake and 
have it too.” 

On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Education, less plagued with sportsmen- 
officials, gave to Austin a program per- 
fectly demonstrating the thoroughness of 
which the Japanese are capable. Their 
plans include establishment of “Bird 
Day,” exhibitions and lectures on birds 
to be held in schools, libraries and other 
public meeting places, radio broadcasts 
on birds, dramatic plays, movies and 
“music on birds composed by expert 
musicians,” posters enjoining bird pres- 
ervation to be plastered all over Japan, 
revision of school textbooks with an eye 
to wildlife conservation, erection of 
monuments to birds, “diffusion of love 
for birds through the newspapers,” pro- 
duction and distribution of “bird toys” 
and selection of a “national bird.” 

Contenders for the latter title would 
be the copper pheasant, favored by Aus- 
tin because it is the only purely native 
bird in Japan, and the mandarin duck, 
favored by the Japanese because it is the 
symbol of marital fidelity. 


IRD houses on Russian collec- 
tive farms encourage insect-eat- 
ing bird settlers. To demonstrate 
the practical value of resident 
starlings, a group of school chil- 


dren, with their counselor devised this 
trick bird house. 


EEN from the outside, the demonstra- 
tion bird house is like any other. But 
within, in place of hungry nestlings, an 


artificial beak opens and shuts as an 
electric current is switched on by a bird 
perched outside. Mamma starling sticks 
in her head (photograph at top of page) 
and confidingly drops food which even- 
tually falls into jar (left) filled with 
formaldehyde. 

Drawing above shows a cross-section of 
the whole apparatus, with live bird out- 
side, dummy beak in operation and coils 
of electro-magnet at left. 


(Photographs from Sovfoto, from the 
Artkino film “The Artificial Fledgling,” 
one of a group of short science films 
with commentary by Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane.) 


T right, a drawing of the ingenious 
device shows how current is sup- 
plied by an electromagnet. 

Below, two trays with a day’s catch of 
moths and butterflies (A), and worms 
and caterpillars (B), collected by the 
children from the bird house container. 


BRITISH YOUNGSTERS “ADOPT” BIRDS 


“OR many years in British schools, a 

“Bird and Tree Scheme” sponsored 
by the Royal Society for the Protection 
formation of 
school teams which select one bird or 
tree as subject for a year’s special study. 
Field trips encourage collection of food 
pellets or tracks (modeled in plaster of 
paris) and discourage taking birds’ eggs 
or live plants. Prizes are given for term 
essays. 


of Birds has encouraeed 
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In the war years, nature study was en- 
couraged rather than discouraged when 
the forced migration of children from 
city to rural areas gave many small Brit- 
ons their first glimpse of the countrysid« 
In the mobilization of every resource for 
food production, school children shared 
in practical work—poultry or rabbit 
keeping, berry picking, gardening - 
which combined firsthand nature stud: 
with help in the country’s need. 


ELOW, a group of Manchester schoolboys with their 
gardening instructor learn how to handle pine seed- 
lings. The English robin, right, has apparently taken on 
the job of overseer. 
Other developments in British nature education take 


study groups out into the country. ‘Explorers’ Clubs” en- 


gage in study of local flora and fauna or “adopt” a farm, 
with suggestions for field study supplied by the BBC. In 


Dorset, an enterprising county council has set up nature 


camps, with parties of a hundred children and their teach 


ers spending a week in the woods—living in tents along the 


river, watching birds and other wildlife. 


Photographs 
from 

British 
Information 
Service 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


ON WATERFOWL 


N the basis of its January count, 

the Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates the total waterfowl population at 
54 million. The following comparison 
of official estimates reveals a drop of 
32.5 per cent during the past year, and 
56.8 per cent during three years. 
January 1944 Count .. 125,000,000 birds 


January 1946 Count 80,000,000 birds 
January 1947 Count .. 54,000,000 birds 


The official figure of kill in the past 
hunting season is 24 million birds, of 
which 5 million are estimated as crip- 
pled. These figures alone justify the 


Percentage Breakdown of Waterfowl, Duck 
Stamps Sold (Gunning Pressure), and Kill, 
by Flyways 
Central Mississippi 


Birds 33% Birds 25% 
Stamps 25% Stamps 42% 
Kill 29% Kill 37% 


Pacifiic 
Birds 27% 
Stamps 19% 
Kill 25% 


Atlantic 
Birds 15% 
Stamps 14% 
Kill 9% 
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recommendation of your Society that 
there be a one-year halt in the kill, dur- 
ing which time basic revisions of man- 
agement and_ regulation policy be 
worked out and adopted. 

The release containing the above fig- 
ures indicates, however, that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service hopes for some miracle 
to arrest and change the course of the 
downward cycle, started some three years 
ago. Yet, in the light of past experience, 
this cycle has not run its course. 


TWO IDEAS BEING DISCUSSED 


So that interested citizens may have an 
opportunity to express their views on 
waterfowl, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is holding public meetings, during May, 
in eleven principal cities. Two of the 
ideas up for discussion are: 

(1) Is it advisable to establish different 
hunting regulations in each of the four 
principal waterfowl flyways? 
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Biologically, this idea would appear 
sound, as banding records have demon- 
strated that the great majority of the 
waterfowl migrate each year from their 
chosen breeding ground to their chosen 
wintering ground in the same flyway. 

To make a flyway regulation plan 
work, however, it would become almost 
essential for the states within a flyway 
where hunting provisions were relative- 
ly liberal to refuse waterfowl hunting 
licenses to non-residents; otherwise, 
hunters from less favored flyways would 
pour in, thus enormously increasing the 
gunning pressure. 

In fact, the handwriting is on the 
wall as regards non-resident hunting li- 
censes for all game, as witness the legis- 
lative action taken this year in South 
Dakota, which had such an unhappy ex- 
perience with hordes of out-of-state gun- 
ners attracted by peak abundance of 
pheasants. The local chamber of com- 


merce attitude of luring non-residents 
cannot survive the combination of in- 
creasing gunning pressure and dwind- 
ling game supplies, and residents will 
take greater interest in, and better hus- 
band their resources, if they reserve the 
taking for themselves. 

One of the worst hurdles to jump in 
adopting flyway regulations would be 
human nature itself—since hunters in a 
non-favored flyway will complain of be- 
ing “discriminated” against. Here is an 
illustration of how political considera- 
tions under the democratic form of gov- 
ernment tend to conflict with sound 
biological policy. 

(2) Given a relatively short open sea- 
son, should the states have the privilege 
of choosing the dates of that season 
within certain limitations? 

This is a thoroughly unsound sugges- 
tion and should be vigorously opposed. 
It would shift the responsibility from 
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the Service to the states, and thus lead 
to still further demands for state regula- 
tion in the future. This battle was 
fought and won by conservationists of 
the last generation, resulting in the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty with Canada and 
Great Britain, the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of 1918, and the court test 
of Holland vs. Missouri, which upheld 
the constitutionality of the granting of 
power to the federal government to reg- 
ulate the take of migratory birds. The 
present suggestion would undermine 
that Treaty and Act and tend to undo 
the benefits for which our conservation 
forbears spilled “blood, sweat and tears.” 
Fortunately, many of the state adminis- 
trators appear to be opposed to any 
shift in responsibility. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Looking ahead to the future, when 
seasons may be opened, we must face 
the need for some fundamental revisions 
in regulations. 

Ihe time has come when the regula- 
tions must recognize the cyclical trends 
in waterfowl populations and provide 
for complete closure during each down- 
ward cycle, with liberal shooting provi- 
sions during the upward portions of the 
cycle. Until that be done, it would ap- 
pear that the highs and lows of each 
cycle will continue to trend lower than 
those of the preceding cycle. 

Moreover, we must face the fact that 
since there is a great increase in the 
number of people engaged in outdoor 
recreation, we can no longer indulge 
ourselves to the extent of permitting 
anything like a go-day season, or a bag 
limit of 10. Our waterfowl shooting 
privileges must be granted on a basis 
more comparable to those on upland 
game. Years ago, the hunting fraternity 
became reconciled, for example, to a few 
days’ hunting each year and small daily 
bags on pheasant or deer. Thus, the 
total seasonal kill has been held to far 
smaller figures than have prevailed on 
waterfowl. 
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Of less fundamental nature, but also 
important, when open seasons are l- 
lowed, are the three following recom- 
mendations: 

(1) Make the possession limit the same 
as the bag limit, so that the latter can be 
enforced. Although this view is widely 
held, objection comes from hunters who 
make weekend trips and want to bring 
home two days’ bag. The current emer- 
gency seems far too great to warrant 
this special consideration for a few. 

(2) Establish daily closing at noon. 
This would further implement enforce- 
ment of the bag limit, and eliminate 
that practice indulged in by far too 
many hunters of going back and forth 
into the marsh several times a day, gath 
ering in a bag limit on each trip. 

(3) Set the hours for the opening day 
from noon until 4 p.m. Since a large 
proportion of the annual kill occurs on 
the opening day of the season, and the 
bulk of the kill takes place near dawn 
and dusk, this change would be a con 
structive way to reduce the kill. 

Such changes, especially those of fun- 
damental nature, will be opposed by 
those having a commercial or investment 
stake in waterfowl hunting. The law ol 
supply and demand, however, is bound 
to govern in the long run, so that their 
eventual adoption seems inevitable. 

This and preceding generations have 
created the emergency. Should we at- 
tempt to pass the burden of solution to 
the next generation, or have we the guts 
to take the bull by the horns now and 
effect a cure? 


WRITE TO SECRETARY KRUG 


Although the effect of man on water- 
fowl seems to be the number one prob- 
lem, many people vitally interested con- 
tinue to place far too much emphasis, in 
our opinion, on effects of drought, drain- 
age, botulism, lead poisoning, and preda 
tors other than man. 

Albert M. Day, Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who is not to 
be envied his responsibility for decision 


in this controversial matter, is quoted in 
the official release as saying: 

“In the light of existing knowledge, I 
think the Service will be able to recom- 
mend some kind of open season; just 
what it will be, depends to a large ex- 
tent on conditions on the _ breeding 
grounds next summer.” 

We believe it would be well if you 
were to write to Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug, and express your opinion as 
to whether or not you think there should 
be a one-year halt in the kill of water- 
fowl. It might be well to send a copy of 
the letter to Mr. Day, although he 
would, in due course, receive the origi- 
nal which you send to Mr. Krug. 


HUNTING ON REFUGES 


H.R. 2617 provides for an increase 
from $1 to $2 in the price of the duck 
stamp, (which every duck hunter over 
16 years of age must purchase), a pro- 
posal which we support. The directors 
of this Society have gone on record as 
opposed to the bill in its present form, 


however, since it provides also for the 
opening of waterfowl refuges to hunt- 
ing; such opening to be at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
certain limitations. 

We advocate total elimination of this 
provision, since it seems directly con- 
trary to the purpose for which refuges 
were established. We also recommend 
that the bill specify that the revenues 
from the duck stamp be used to finance 
enforcement activities, the acquisition 
and maintenance of inviolate refuges, 
and research, the allocations to be at 
the discretion of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. H.R. 2617 was introduced by 
Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin and has been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which Mr. Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas is chairman. We urge you to 
advise the chairman and your congress- 
men of your views on this bill. Send a 
copy to Albert M. Day, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


PROGRESS IN CONGRESS 

Present indications are that the fac- 
tions in Congress differing as to the con- 
tent of pollution control bills may at 
last get together and effect the passage 
of reasonably satisfactory legislation. 
This involves agreement between those 
who, in the 7gth Congress, supported 
the Spence Bill, and those who sup- 
ported the Mundt or Mansfield bills. 
Those of you who are interested may 
wish to obtain copies of H.R. 123 
(Mundt), H.R. 315 (Spence) and § 418 
(Barkley-Taft — identical with Spence 
Bill), as introduced in the present 80th 
Congress. There may be agreement on 
at least the following essentials: (1), An 
immediate ban on new sources of pollu- 
tion, and (2), effective federal authority 
in the background to come in if and 
when state or interstate agencies fail. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


In the last Congress, those advocating 
the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation held rather diametrically 
opposed views on such points as how the 
direction of the enterprise should be 
controlled and to whom patents for in- 
ventions should be issued. The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has, in the present session, “com- 
promised” by adopting, in effect, the 
policies advanced by Dr. Vannevar Bush 
and incorporated in the Magnuson Bill 
of the preceding session. This year’s bill 
is § 526, but those interested should ask 
also for Senate Report #78 (Calendar 
+76). 


JACKSON HOLE 


The fight over the disposition of the 
public domain and other western lands 
had not, as of this writing, reached bill 
form in the present Congress, except in- 
sofar as certain bills introduced in pre- 
vious sessions had been re-introduced, as 
in the case of Representative Barrett's 
bill to abolish the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument. On another page is 
reprinted your Society’s letter to the 
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April 11, 1947 


The Honorable Frank A, Barrett 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Public Lands 
Room 1506, New House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Barrett: 


We are advised that the House Subcommittee on Public Lands, of which you are chairman, 
has announced that it will hold public hearings Monday and Tuesday, April 14th and 
15th, with regard to your bill, H..1330, which provides for the abolition of the 
Jackson Hole National Monument. If the writer can contrive to be in Washington on 
Tuesday, the 15th, he would appreciate opportunity to be heard by the Subcommittee, 

If not, we shall greatly appreciate this letter's being read and placed in the record 
of the hearing. 


The National Audubon Society, a conservation organization with nation-wide membership, 
is opposed to the passage of this bill. 


Since 1906, 82 national monuments have been created oy seven Presidents, five of them 
Republicans, Some of these monuments are ten or more times the size of the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. Seven are larger. In 1945 it was decided by the Federal 
District Court that the Jackson Hole liational Monument was legally established, 


Of the 221,610 acres contained in the Jackson Hole National Monument established in 
March, 1943, 77% were Federal lands, and the establishment of the lionument merely 
shifted them from one Federal jurisdiction to another. 15% of these lands were pur- 
chased by Mr. John D. Hockefeller, Jr., and offered to the United States as a gift 
for inclusion in the National Monument, Only 16,101 acres, representing roughly 3% 
of the total acreage, remain in private hands, These private lands were recently 
assessed for tax purposes at only $405,000 and involved annual taxes of only 38,750. 


The Monument proclamation does not effect valid existing rights. Private ovners 
enjoy the full use of their property as they did before the lonument wes established, 
Cattlemen have been granted permits as promised, No private property was taken, nor 
has any of it depreciated in value, Recent sales within the Monument show that 
values have increased, The State of :omingretains the same jurisdiction that it 
held over the area prior to the establishment of the Monument and can be divested of 
that jurisdiction only by a voluntary act of the ilyoming state legislature, 


The loss of taxes to Teton County, Wyoming, as a result of the gift of the Rockefeller 
lands would approximate 10,000 annually, The Interior Department recognizes that 
this is an important consideration in the finances of the county and is in favor of 
legislation to compensate counties for loss of taxes in the event that the private 
lands within the borders are acquired by the Government, 


The Jackson Hole region is nationally famous as an area of great scientific and scenic 
interest. It is important from the standpoint of wildlife conservation, Its re- 
creational use for the benefit of the people of the nation as a whole would seem to us 
to represent its highest and best use, More than 100,000 people visited and enjoyed 
this area in 1946, 


To abolish this monument would in our opinion constitute a purely negative action, 
Constructive action, in our opinion, would be to maintain the Monument and work out 
a solution of the local tax problem and any other minor problems requirinz attention. 


Sincerely yours 
JHB/sm i I ) 


Copies to all other members of the John H, Baker, President 
House Committee on Public Lands National Audubon Society 


Chairman of that Committee, copies of 
which were sent to all the members of 
the House Subcommitte on Public 
Lands and which will appear in the 
printed record of the hearing held in 
early April. 

Senator McCarran of Nevada has re- 
introduced his bill, S 33, the dynamite 
of which is in Section #1, which pro- 
hibits reductions in the permitted num- 
ber of livestock when land involved in a 
stock permit is transferred from one 
party to another. This would give stock- 
men saleable permits and establish vest- 
ed rights which would be increasingly 
difficult to reduce. Another objection to 
this bill concerns the provision for the 
setting up of advisory committees 
clothed with certain authority and re- 
sponsibility. Theoretically, such advisory 
committees sound fine, but their exist- 
ence seems to have been one of the ma- 
jor reasons for the failure of the Taylor 
Grazing Act to function more success- 
fully. Pending possible introduction of 
bills more directly providing for land 
grabs on the public domain, the opposi- 
tion of conservationists might well be di- 
rected to S 33. This has been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
of which Senator Hugh Butler of Ne- 
braska is chairman. 


WHERE SHALL THE AXE FALL? 


The lumber interests in the State of 
Washington are pressing for exclusion 
from the Olympic National Park of some 
of the fringe lands which were added to 
it by recent executive order of President 
Roosevelt. There appears to be rather 
strong local sentiment in favor of such 
exclusion and the National Park Serv- 
ice has proposed, after consultation with 
members of Congress from the State of 
\Vashington, certain exclusions which 
would establish a boundary line which 
t feels could be utterly defended. There 
s little opposition to the proposal that 
such areas as those around Lake Qui- 
nault, where there are very extensive 
nterior private holdings, be excluded, 


but our friends of The Wilderness So- 
ciety feel that it would be a great mis- 
take to exclude, as proposed, an area in 
the valley of the Bogachiel River. H.R. 
2750 and H.R. 2751 are almost identical 
bills, which incorporate the recommen- 
dations of the National Park Service for 
boundary adjustments. $ 711 would ac- 
complish some of the adjustment covered 
in the House bills in the vicinity of 
Lake Quinault. 

House Joint Resolution #84, still be- 
fore Congress at this writing, constitutes 
a real threat to the Olympic National 
Park. It would create a commission, the 
majority of which would be made up 
of representatives of local interests in the 
Northwest, to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations concerning the boundary 
of the Park! The avowed purpose of the 
resolution is to release for commercial 
purposes as much as possible of the only 
sizeable remaining virgin forest in the 
United States. Public hearings are 
planned by the Public Lands Commit- 
tees of the Congress. 


A TRUE FISH STORY 


Two months ago we wrote of the great 
increase in the number of waterfowl 
hunters. Further indication of the in- 
tensification of postwar interest in out- 
door recreation are the figures on the 
fishing licenses for the year ending June 
30, 1946, of which 11,068,717 were sold, 
as compared with 8,280,232 in the pre- 
ceding year. Comparative dollar figures 
of receipts into the treasuries of the 48 
states were $15,877,361, as compared 
with $10,580,311. In the number of li- 
censes sold, Michigan ranked first and 
California second; in revenue, Califor- 
nia ranked first, Massachusetts second. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE WHOOPER 


For about a month this spring, Rob- 
ert P. Allen cruised the valley of the 
Platte River in Nebraska, interesting all 
he met in watching for whooping cranes 
on migration. As you will see, by reading 
his field report letter, quoted nearby, 
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uotations from Bob Allen’s field reports, mailed from North Platte, Nebraska 
P 


Mat! 
: P had 
April 23. Of the 24 whooping cranes that left 
; . ‘ . Al 
\ransas Refuge and vicinity between April 9 and 18 
; ; : tom 
(a period of 10 days) we actually saw one third, or ' 
, a de chat 
8 individuals, in the Platte River Valley. My guess 
hun 
is that the others have now gone through and we Ri 
“ier a ive 
simply missed them. This is not surprising when 
. r actu 
you realize that there is a stretch of approximately ; 
200 miles of river for them to cross between Ogal- 
< 99 dow! 
lala and Grand Island. The “search area” comprises 
velle 
some 2500 square miles—that is, the best of the ¥ 
: of t 
river bottom country according to previous records, 
, ult 
plus a strip of stubble and pasture on both sides. ’ 
; an | 
We were lucky to see the two groups of 3 and 5! B 
; 3 iv ‘ 
Of course, I'm still searching and if this morn- 
; ; : m.p. 
ing’s weather lifts, I'll fly again. To date, I've flown P 
; : ; ; agai 
approximately 800 miles (April 12-21—total of 5 f 
- ; if w 
flights) and, on the ground, I’ve driven 3,172 miles 
: we | 
along the river. I'll never be able to tell you how . 
4 : rec 
many miles of river bottom (willows and cattails) ict 
; ict 
I've walked! P j 
he complete record of departures from Aransas 
mo! 
(including Matagorda and St. Joe) was as follows: ‘ 
, Not 
March 14-April 14—All birds present on mainland 
: nor! 
(21) (plus 4 or 5 on islands?) 
; ; you 
April 1o—Middle Family group gone. Not seen 
' gra} 
again. 
April 11—Middle Pair, Bay Pair, South Single gone; 
gle } 


not seen again. 

April 14—All gone except 3 adults. 3 observed flying 
NW: 5 miles west and 2 miles south of Overton, 
Neb. (Ed Brown, Kearney, Neb.) : 

April 19—All gone except 1 adult on Matagorda 
Island (5 seen at North Platte by RPA) 
he enclosed snapshots of my 5 birds are not 

very good as photographs but are excellent as evi- 

dence! They landed in Earl E. Mathers’ corn stub- 

ble field, 3 miles east of North Platte, at 7:35 a. m., 

on April 19. Our publicity had taught Mr. Mathers 

what whooping cranes look like and how import- 
ant it was that he report them. He dropped his 

farm chores (as the birds moved into a pasture 

farther east) and sped one mile to a telephone. 

Meanwhile his wife saw the whoopers move out, 

flying off southwest (towards the South Platte 

River.) 

Shortly after 8 o’clock I was at the Mathers farm. 


No whoopers, but 124 white pelicans were on the 


nearbs Diversion Dam. I cast a cynical eye at 
Mathers, but he insisted what he and the “missus” 
had scen, must have been whooping cranes. 

After fruitlessly trudging the adjacent river bot- 
tom with Mathers, I drove to the airport and 
chartered a plane. In 10 minutes I had located them 
hunched together on a sand bar in the South Platte 
River due south of the airport and, from the air, 
actually within sight of the Pawnee Hotel! 

I tried for pictures at 120 feet, plane throttled 
using Contax with 18 cm. lens, 250/f.i1, 
filter, Super XX film. I think the vibration 
when throttled down, was the diffi- 


down, 
yellow 
of the plane, 
culty; especially in view of the fact that I was using 
an 18 cm. telephoto. 

Best shot was taken at 150 feet, plane moving 75 
m.p-h., same openings, and telephoto lens steadied 
against window frame. I mention all this because 
if we find nesting birds this summer—I mean, when 
we find nesting birds this summer—I want to cor- 
rect these items and be certain of getting good 
pictures. 

April 26. Moving on toward Saskatchewan in the 
morning. Evidently no more migrants here in 
North Platte. Apparently all 1946 young migrated 
northward with parents. I actually saw one of the 
young (North Family?) five photo- 


graphed here on April 19. 


among the 


Bob caught up with eight of the birds 
and was even able to photograph five 
of them! To see, in migration in Ne- 
braska, some go per cent of the Aransas 
wintering birds, is hitting a pretty high 
average. ; 
On April 27th, Allen headed north for 
Saskatchewan where he will spend most 
of the month of May, and will be aided 
by Dr. Lawrence Walkinshaw of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, who has intensively 
studied the sandhill crane in recent 
years. In June, through the cooperation 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Allen 
expects to search by air an extensive 
area farther north, lying, generally 
speaking, west of Great Slave Lake. 


RAINEY MINERAL RIGHTS 


In 1940 mineral rights on the lands of 
the Rainey Wildlife Refuge of your So- 
ciety were leased and the considerations 
entering at that time into the decisions 
arrived at by the donor and the directors 


were set forth in Audubon Magazine on 
pages 358-9 of the July-August, 1940 
issue. Oil companies are ever on the 
lookout for new fields and the compa- 
nies employ various techniques in ex- 
ploration, each having confidence in the 
methods of its own staff of geologists. 
‘The company leasing the mineral rights 
in 1940 abandoned its lease after ex- 
ploration. ‘This has not deterred the 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, Inc., 
with which a new lease has recently 
been executed, from risking venture 
capital in new exploration. Interest in 
oil development in southwestern coastal 
Louisiana has so increased in the inter- 
vening seven years that the prevailing 
terms for leasing mineral rights are sub- 
stantially better for the lessor than they 
were in 1940. 

You may rest assured that the direc- 
tors have had very much in mind, as 
they did in 1940, the importance of in- 
cluding in the provisions of the lease all 
reasonable safeguards from a_ refuge 
standpoint, and this lease contains addi- 
tional seasonal restrictions on the ex- 
ploration work; this in order to mini- 
mize potential disturbance. Members ap- 
preciate, of course, that this refuge is 
one vast 26,000 acre expanse of marsh 
in which there are no bird-nesting con- 
centrations such as in the rookeries in 
Florida and Texas, and that the refuge 
is maintained primarily for the benefit 
of wintering waterfowl. The chances are 
that the lessee will abandon the lease at 
the end of the exploration period of one 
year, but if not, a substantial cash pay- 
ment will have to be made for the selec- 
tion of acreage prior to the initiation of 
any drilling operations. If, by any chance, 
oil in paying quantities be found, the 
revenue to the Society might prove large. 
Under the terms of the Act of Donation, 
such revenues must be used for main- 
tenance and improvement of this par- 
ticular refuge or for the acquisition and 
maintenance of additional refuges bear- 
ing the Rainey name. However, the do- 
nor’s heir, whose approval of the present 
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lease was obtained, has the right, in her 
discretion, to release the Society from 
those restrictions; the revenues must in 
any event be used only for the non- 
profit, charitable and other stated pur- 
poses of the Society. 

The chances of serious disturbance of 
any sizeable portion of the refuge area 
are very slight indeed. The revenue ob- 
tained from granting the right to ex- 
plore will be helpful in meeting current 
needs of the refuge by way of repairs and 
improvements. Should it develop that 
there be large revenue, when and if oil 
be found in paying quantities, the mon- 
ies received would undoubtedly be a 
great boon to the extension of your So- 
ciety’s wildlife refuge activities in many 
parts of the country. 


MRS. BINGHAM ON 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In the last issue you read of the ap- 
pointment of the official nominating 
committee for directors. Sad to relate, 
our good friend, Mr. Harry E. Duer of 


Cleveland, one of the appointees, re- 
cently passed away, and in his stead the 
board has appointed Mrs. Millicent 
Todd Bingham of Washington, D. C., 
the guardian angel of Hog Island and 
the Audubon Nature Camp and a direc- 
tor of the Audubon Socicty of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


BIRDS BY GUGGENHEIM 

Alexander Sprunt, Jr., has been hon- 
ored by the receipt of a Guggenheim 
Foundation award, which will permit 
him to write, with the cooperation of 
E. B. Chamberlain of the Charleston 
Museum, the text of a book on the birds 
of South Carolina. The Society has 
granted Mr. Sprunt a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, divided into two 6-month periods, 
in 1947 and 1948, but it is planned that, 
in both of these years, he will continue 
to spend six months lecturing and con- 
ducting wildlife tours such as at Bull’s 
Island and in the Okeechobee-Kissimmee 
region. 
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ADVANCE IN THE EVERGLADES 


The Florida legislature has appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of private lands within the boun- 
daries of the existing Everglades Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge and it is fer- 
vently hoped that this sum may prove 
to be sufficient to acquire all such lands, 
and promptly. Experience with other 
refuges and national parks and monu- 
ments has served to underline the im- 
portance of eliminating interior private 
holdings. ‘The Florida state government 
is to be congratulated upon its percep- 
tion of the needs of the situation and 
its readiness to provide the wherewithal 
to satisfactorily establish the Everglades 
National Park. 

By executive order, the President of 
the United States has closed the entire 
area to hunting and signs have now been 
put up to that effect, with statement that 
federal and state laws with regard to un- 
authorized disturbance of any animal 
and plant life will be enforced and 
violators prosecuted. 

You will remember that because ol 
complications arising out of the exist- 
ence of mineral rights and excitement 
about oil possibilities in south Florida, 
arrangement was made in late 1944 for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to assume 
jurisdiction at once. The lands deeded 
to the federal government by the state 
were to revert to the state unless, within 
ten years, a national park were estab- 
lished. Now apparently means have been 
found of handling the mineral-rights 
problem, so that it has been decided 
that the National Park Service will 
promptly assume jurisdiction of the bulk 
of the present refuge area and declara 
tion of taking has been filed in federal! 
court providing for the transfer of title 
of private lands to the federal govern 
ment; this with the use of the funds 
appropriated by the state legislature. I! 
begins to look as though the Everglade: 
National Park would soon become 
reality. 


SOUTHERN WILDLIFE TOURS 

Summer wildlife tours are schéduled 
in Florida in June and July, startimg by 
station wagon from Miami and shifting 
to boat at Everglades on the southwest 
coast. They will be a day and a half in 
duration, twice a week, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
take tourists to see the amazing spectacle 
of the evening flight of ibis, egrets and 
herons into the mangrove studded key 
known as Duck Rock. These will be led 
by Charles M. Brookfield, who has so 
successfully conducted the Tamiami 
Trail, Whitewater Bay and Florida Bay 
tours during the past fall and winter. 

In scheduling such tours, we plan to 
enroll year-round residents whose inter- 
est and support is, in the last analysis, 
essential to the continued maintenance 
in their communities of the parks and 
refuges which the government and your 
Society earnestly protect. 


CONVENTION PLANS 

The annual convention this year will 
take place Saturday, October 18th 
through Tuesday, October 21st inclusive, 
with the members’ meeting at Audubon 
House at 2:15 p.m., on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber gist. Emphasis will be placed on 
providing ample opportunity at this 
convention for delegates of branches and 
affiliates to discuss with directors and 
staff the activities and problems of the 
Society. The desire of officers and mem- 
bers of these societies and clubs that such 
meetings be held has been increasingly 
evident and every effort will be made 
at the next convention to set aside ample 
time for such discussions, probably be- 
ginning at 11:00 a.m., on Monday, Oc- 
tober goth and running through the 
morning of the aist. 

On Saturday, October 18th, there will 
be an Audubon Nature Camp and Cen- 
ter reunion at the Center in Greenwich, 
Connecticut—a day-time affair. On Sun- 
day, October 19th, a field trip by bus 
to Montauk Point, L. I, is contem- 


plated. On Monday evening, the goth, 
it is the plan to have a one-hour forum 
on a hot topic, such as predator control; 
this to be followed by a beautiful film 
presented by Dr. Howard Orians who 
has been such a popular participant in 
the Screen Tour program of the past 
season. 

It is hoped that the annul members’ 
meeting ‘Tuesday afternoon, October 
21st, will be attended by many members 
other than those who are delegates from 
affiliates and branches; that this gather- 
ing can be made exciting and stimulat- 
ing to participating members. At the 
wind-up affair, the dinner, on Tuesday 
evening, October gist, there will be a 
light note with a featured film presented 
by Karl Maslowski, the quality 6f whose 
pictures and delivery are now recognized 
by all Screen Tour audiences as “tops.” 


AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 


Vol. 1, No. 3—May 1947 


YOU WILL ENJOY THESE FASCINATING 
FEATURES: 


@ A new project (which is to be a regular 
feature in the future) enlisting the co- 
operation of every reader in supplying 
data on breeding and winter distribution 
of certain species 


@ A countrywide summary of the past winter's 
remarkable bird observations, written by 
Ludlow Griscom 


@ Valuable regional summaries of bird distri- 
bution and populations during the winter 
of 1946-47 


Subscription, $2.00 per year 
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When 
Juniors Come 
Rolling in 


( N April 21, at the close of the day, 

362,338 school children had joined 
the Audubon Junior Clubs. By June 1, 
the number is expected to top the 
400,000 mark which will be an all time 
high for any one year and will bring 
the total number of enrollments since 
1911 to over seven and a half million! 

A typical day in the Junior depart- 
ment starts when Mrs. Kendrick opens 
the morning mail which brings in from 
7000 to 8000 even 12,000 enrollments. 
Lucy Lee Doggett checks the orders in 
the card file. 

Dorothy Treat, national secretary of 
Audubon Junior Clubs, master minds 
the whole procedure and, in the photo- 
graph below, is looking over art work 
submitted by Juniors for News on the 
Wing, a newspaper mailed four times a 
year to all clubs. 
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Stewart Merk 
made the 
pictures on 
these pages. 
He assists 
John Morgan 
as mailing 
clerk, but his 
hobby is 
photography. 
On weekends 
he special- 
izes in 
wedding pic- 
tures. Any 
candidates? 
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Ruby Stimley 
(above, left) as- 
sorts the bird 
leafiets. The cards 
hanging from the 


‘ ceiling are a guide 


to the boys when 
stacking up a new 
shipment. A typical 
truckload contains 
362,000 leaflets. 
Part-time workers 
and volunteers as- 
semble the pack- 
ages which contain 
6 junior and 6 
senior leaflets and 
a membership 
button for every 
Junior member, an 
Audubon Teacher’s 
Guide for each 
club advisor and 
one or more issues 
of News on the 
Wing. 

John Morgan 
(center left) 
smooths out the 
system in the Base- 
ment Mailing 
Room and moves 
with clocklike pre- 
cision in wrap- 
ping the packages 
that fill the 25 to 
30 mail bags that 
are loaded on the 
truck by Henry 
Martin. 
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‘'T“HERE was stock raising along the Pacific Coast 

before there was agriculture there, even before 
there were American settlements. But the cattle 
business of the West as such has been conducted 
east of the Cascades and Sierra and mostly east of 
the Rockies, and it began when cattle were 
brought to the open range—first to the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, and Montana, then elsewhere. Its great 
era lasted from about 1870 to the terminal winter of 
1886-87, which changed its conditions forever. 
Changed them, I repeat, forever. But the prac- 
tices, values, and delusions developed in that era, 
the Cattle Kingdom of romance, dominate the cat- 
tle business today. 

The cattlemen came from Elsewhere into the 
empty West. .. . They kept sheepmen, their natural 
and eventual allies, out of the West wherever and 
as long as they could, slaughtering herds and fre- 
quently herdsmen. They did their utmost to keep 
the nester—the farmer, the actual settler, the man 
who could create local and permanent wealth—out of 
the West and to terrorize or bankrupt him where 
he could not be kept out. And the big cattlemen 
squeezed out the little ones wherever possible, grab- 
bing the water rights, foreclosing small holdings, 
frequently hiring gunmen to murder them. And, 
being Western individualists and therefore gifted 
with illusion, the little cattlemen have always 
fought the big ones’ battles, have adopted and sup- 
ported their policies to their own disadvantage and 
to the great hurt of the West. 


‘TT’ WO FACTS about the cattle business have 

priority over all the rest. First, the Cattle King- 
dom never did own more than a minute fraction 
of one per cent of the range it grazed; it was na- 
tional domain, it belonged to the people of the 
United States. They do not own the range now: 
mostly it belongs to you and me, and since the 
fees they pay for using public land are much 
smaller than those they pay for using private land, 
those fees are in effect one of a number of subsidies 
we pay them. But they always acted as if they 
owned the public range and act so now; they con- 
vinced themselves that it belonged to them and 
now believe it does; and they are trying to take 
title to it. Second, the cattle business does not 
have to be conducted as liquidation but throughout 
history its management has always tended to con- 
duct it on that basis. 

You have seen the Missouri River at Kansas City, 
an opaque stream half-saturated with silt. A great 
part of that silt gets into it from the Yellowstone 
River, above whose mouth the Missouri is com- 
paratively clear. The Yellowstone is fed by many 
streams, of which those from the south carry the 
most silt, the Tongue, the Rosebud, especic!ly 
Powder River, and most especially the Big Horn. 


Photograph from 
U. S. Forest Service 
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on THE WEST 


Above the mouth of the Big Horn the Yellowstone 
is comparatively clear. These plains rivers are de- 
pressing and rather sinister to look at, and they 
always have been helping to carry the mountains 
to the sea. But one reads with amazement descrip- 
tions of them written before the Civil War. They 
were comparatively clear streams, streams whose 
gradual, geological erosion of the land had not been 
accelerated—as it was when the cattle business 
came to Wyoming and Montana. The Cattle King- 
dom overgrazed the range so drastically—fed so 
many more cattle than the range could support 
without damage—that the processes of nature were 
disrupted. Since those high and far-off days the 
range has never been capable of supporting any- 
thing like the number of cattle it could have sup- 
ported if the cattle barons had not maimed it. It 
never will be capable of supporting a proper num- 
ber again during the geological epoch in which 
civilization exists. 

That should be, though it mostly isn’t, im- 
portant to the citizens of Wyoming, whose heritage 
the West’s romantic business in part destroyed. It 
is directly important to everyone who lives in the 
lower Missouri Valley or the lower Mississippi 
Valley, and only a little less directly important to 
everyone who pays taxes for flood control, relief, 
or the rehabilitation of depressed areas. For when 
you watch the Missouri sliding greasily past Kansas 
City you are watching those gallant horsemen out 
of Owen Wister shovel Wyoming into the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is even more important that their 
heirs hope to shovel most of the remaining West 
into its rivers. 


’[’ HE National Parks are composed of lands that 

were once part of the public domain (plus a 
few minute areas that had previously passed out 
of it), Exceedingly small in total area, they are 
permanently reserved and dedicated to their pres- 
ent uses: the preservation of wilderness areas, the 
protection of supreme scenic beauties, and the 
pleasure and recreation of the American people. 
By the terms of the original dedication and by 
policy so far kept inviolate they are to be main- 
tained as they are, they are not to be commercially 
exploited at all. But they contain timber, grazing 
land, water, and minerals. And that, in the West's 
eyes, is what is wrong with them. 

The Olympic National Park contains a virgin 
stand of Sitka spruce, which yields a wood that is 
essential for airplanes. During the war a violent 
agitation was conducted by logging interests (unob- 
trusively backed by other interests with an eye on 
natural resources) to open these forests to logging. 
It presented itself as patriotism and skillfully as- 
similated itself to the emotions of wartime. There 
Was more than enough Sitka spruce in privately 


by Bernard de Voto 
This article is composed of excerpts from 
“The West Against Itself,” which appeared 
in the January issue of HARPER’s MAGAZIN! 


owned and national forests to take care of the end 
in view but no matter: victory depended on our 
opening the Olympic National Park to logging. 
The persistence and power of that agitation and 
its accompanying propaganda (some of it conducted 
in the public schools, which are supposed to be 
poisoned with collectivism) would be unbelievable 
to anyone who had not looked into them. 

The Park Service, backed by conservation asso- 
ciations and by Eastern lumbering interests which: 
have seen the light, was able to hold fast—the 
Olympic Park was not logged. But immediately 
the war ended the same interests, augmented by a 
good many others, began an even more violent cam- 
paign of agitation, commercial pressure, and po- 
litical pressure. We must now house the veterans 
and clearly we could not do so unless we opened 
all the national parks to logging. 

That onslaught has been held in ‘check and it 
will not win this time. But it will be repeated 
many times and the West intends it to win. 


’T’ HIS campaign had nothing to do with Sitka 

spruce, winning the war, or housing veterans. 
Its purpose was to make a breach in the national 
parks policy with the aid of war emotions and to 
create a precedent. Once that precedent should 
be set, the rest would follow. Lumber companies 
could log the parks. Cattle and sheep associations 
could graze them. Mining companies could get at 
their mineral deposits. Power companies could 
build dams in them, water companies could use 
their lakes and rivers. Each of those objectives 
has been repeatedly attempted in the past and 
the sun never sets on the West’s efforts to achieve 
them. Success would mean not only the destruc- 
tion of the national parks but, as we shall see, far 
worse. 


Unprotected watersheds mean annual floods 
Photograph copyright Press Association, Inc. 


The parks are trivial in extent, though the de- 
struction of their forests, many of which have criti- 
cal locations, would have a disproportionately de- 


gy 
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structive effect on the watersheds—the watersheds 
which must be preserved if the West is to continue 
to exist as a society. They are trivial—the main 
objectives of the Western assault on the natural 
resources are the remnants of the national domain, 
the Taylor Act grazing lands, and the national 
forests. 

I have heard this assault called a conspiracy but 
it is in no way secret or even surreptitious; it is 
open and enthusiastically supported by many West- 
erners, by many Western newspapers, and by almost 
all the Western specialty press. Openly engaged 
in it are parts of the lumber industry (though 
other important parts of that industry are opposing 
it), some water users (though water users would 
be its first victims), the national associations of 
cattle and sheep growers and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the state and local associations as such 
and of their members individually, large parts of 
the mining industry, the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce (some of whose local chambers are in oppo- 
sition), and those Western members of Congress 
who represent these interests. Obscure but blandly 
co-operative in the background are Eastern interests 
perennially hostile to the West and concerned here 
because they greatly desire to halt and reduce gov- 
ernment regulation and to open further Western 
wealth to liquidation—notably the power com- 
panies. 


IGHT now the stockmen and woolgrowers are 

carrying the ball. We must confine ourselves 

to them and their principal objectives—remember- 

ing that the organized assault aims at many other 

objectives which would benefit other groups. Theit 
limited objectives are: 

(1) Conversion of the privilege which cattlemen 
and sheepmen now have of grazing their stock on 
Taylor Act and Forest Service lands—a privilege 
which is now subject to regulation and adjustment 
and for which they pay less than it is worth—into 
a vested right guaranteed them and subject to only 
such regulation as they may impose upon them 
selves. 

(2) Distribution of all the Taylor Act grazing 
lands, which is to say practically all the public 
domain that still exists, to the individual states 
as a preliminary to disposing of them by private 
sale. (At an insignificant price. At an inflamma 
tory meeting of committees of the American Na 
tional Livestock Association and the National Woo! 
growers Association in Salt Lake City in Augus' 
1946, the price most commonly suggested was te! 
cents an acre.) 

(3) Reclassification of lands in the national fo: 
ests and removal from the jurisdiction of the For 
est Service of all lands that can be classified «> 
primarily valuable for grazing, so that these land 
may be transferred to the states and eventual! 
sold. Immediately in contemplation is the remova 
of all government regulation of grazing in abou 
27,000,000 acres of forest lands and their distribu 


Photograph 
of Olympic Park spruce 
from U. S. Forest Service 
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tion to the states—and to stockmen and wool- 
growers as soon thereafter as possible. 

These tracts compose the Minidoka and Caribou 
Forests in Idaho, all the forests in Nevada, most of 
the forest land in the southern half of Utah, and 
some ten or twelve million acres in Arizona and 
New Mexico. But that is just a start; a further 
objective is to wrest from Forest Service control 
all lands in all forests that can be grazed. And 
beyond that is the intention ultimately to confine 
the Forest Service to the rehabilitation of land 
which lumbermen and stockmen have made unpro- 
ductive, under compulsion to return it to private 
ownership as soon as it has been made productive 
again. The ultimate objective, that is, is to liqui- 
date all public ownership of grazing land and 
forest land in the United States. And the wording 
of the resolution in which the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce came to the support of the program 
excepted no government land whatever. That cer- 
tainly represents the desire of most of the leaders 
of the assault. 


'T’ HE immediate objectives make this attempt one 

of the biggest land grabs in American history. 
The ultimate objectives make it incomparably the 
biggest. The plan is to get rid of public lands 
altogether, turning them over to the States, which 
can be coerced as the federal government cannot 
be, and eventually to private ownership. 

This is your land we are talking about. 

The attack has already carried important out- 
posts. Regulation of the use of Taylor Act lands, 
the vast public range outside the national forests, 
was vested in the Grazing Service. That service has 
been so systematically reduced in staff and appro- 
priations that some cattlemen and sheepmen are 
now grazing the public range just as they see fit. 
Violation of the Taylor Act is widespread, flagrant, 
systematic, and frequently recommended to their 
members as policy by various local cattle and sheep 
associations. The Grazing Service was organized to 
assist. grazers and to protect the public interest. 
When it took the latter purpose seriously it was 
emasculated by Western members of Congress, and 
for this emasculation Senator Patrick A. McCarran 
of Nevada has been willing to take credit in 
speeches to cattle and sheep associations and in 
newspaper interviews. But Senator McCarran is 
by no means so extreme as the majority of the big 
stockmen whose interests he serves so brilliantly in 
Washington. His more limited purpose is to get 
the public lands away from those he calls “the 
swivel-chair oligarchy,” that is federal officials who 
cannot be coerced, and into the hands of the states, 
that is officials who can be coerced. His model is 
his own state government, a small oligarchy domin- 
ated by stockmen. At the Salt Lake City meeting 
| have mentioned he warned the associations that 
demands for private ownership were premature 
and might embarrass his efforts, and he is under- 
stood to have been furious when, after he had left, 


the combined committees declared for ultimate 
private ownership of all public lands. 


ENATOR McCARRAN has been the ablest rep- 

resentative of cattle and sheep interests in 
Washington, against the West and the people of 
the United States. But from time to time he has 
had the help of more than half the Western dele- 
gation in Congress—most surprisingly of Senator 
Hatch—and especially of Congressman Barrett and 
Senator Robertson of Wyoming. (New Mexico and 
Wyoming are the only states whose delegates to 
the Salt Lake City meeting were unanimous for the 
program.) Let us look at some of the measures 
they have proposed. 

Senator McCarran has fathered a number of 
bills aimed at small or large objectives of the 
program. The one in point, however, is the 
“McCarran grazing bill” (S 33 in the last Con- 
gress) which has now been defeated four times but 
will certainly be reintroduced in the next Con- 
gress. This measure would give present owners of 
grazing permits in the national forest fee simple 
in those permits, on the theory that if you have 
leased an apartment from me (at half price or 
less) you have become its owner. The purpose was 
to convert a privilege (and one that is subject to 
regulation) into a vested right, to confine the use 
of grazing rights in the national forests to the pres- 
ent holders of permits or those who might buy 
them from the present holders, and to deny the 
Forest Service the greater part of its present power 
to regulate the use of grazing lands. 

The Barrett Bill of last session (HR 7638) pro- 
vided for the sale of disconnected tracts of unor- 
ganized Taylor Act grazing land, up to four sections 
per tract and to the total of over 11,000,000 acres. 
Priority in purchase was to be granted to present 
lessees of those tracts. Its purpose was to let present 
users of public grazing lands, who pay less than a 
fair rental, buy that land at less than it is worth— 
and to get public grazing land out of public regula- 
tion and control. 


But the most revealing bill was last session’s 

S 1945, introduced by Senator Robertson. The 
Senator is, it should be noted, the owner of one 
of the largest and finest sheep and cattle ranches in 
Wyoming. He holds a grazing permit in his own 
name in the Shoshone National Forest for 2,400 
sheep, has a financial interest in an association that 
grazes 1,200 sheep there, and acts in various ways 
as agent for individuals and associations that graze 
nearly 8,000 more sheep in the same forest. His 
bill is a sweetheart. 

The Robertson Bill would transfer to thirteen 
Western states all unappropriated and unreserved 
lands, including the minerals in them; all oil and 
mineral reserves; all minerals, coal, oil, and gas 
and all rights related to them in the public lands; 
and all homestead lands that have been forfeited 
to the United States. It would empower the states 
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Tall trees stand guard to hold back the melting snows of the mountains 


to dispose of these lands as they might see fit— 
that is, to sell them—except that coal, oil, and gas 
lands must be leased, not sold, and the federal gov- 
ernment would retain power to pro-rate production. 
Ihe guts of the bill, however, are the provisions 
which set up in each state a commission ordered 
to re-examine every kind of reservation of public 
land—national forests, national parks and monu- 
ments, Carey Act (irrigation district) withdrawals, 
wildlife reserves, reclamation reserves, power sites, 
and certain less important ones. The commission’s 
duty would be to determine whether parts of the 
national forests in its state are more valuable for 
grazing and agriculture (practically no Forest 
Service land can be farmed at all) than for timber 
production, and if it should decide that any were, 
to certify them for transfer to the state—that is, 
the commission is intended to get forest grazing 
land into private ownership. The commission's 
duty in regard to other reservations is to do the 
same in regard to grazing and agricultural land— 
and also to determine whether the original pur- 
poses of the reserve can be achieved by state own- 
ership or “individual enterprise,” and whether the 
reserves may not have lost their importance or 
perhaps do not justify national administration. 


’T* HE Robertson Bill is both transparent and car- 

nivorous. It would liquidate the public lands 
and end our sixty years of conservation of the na- 
tional resources. And this single bill would achieve 
all the main objectives of the whole program of 
the Western despoilers at one step, except that 
purely timber lands in the forests would still be 
protected and would have to be attacked by other 
means. In some respects it goes beyond anything 
that had been publicly advocated by the despoilers. 
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Nowhere else, for instance, has it been proposed to 
turn public power sites or reclamation reserves 
over to private hands. But it expresses the pro- 
gram. 

The public lands are first to be transferred to 
the states on the fully justified assumption that if 
there should be a state government not wholly 
compliant to the desires of stockgrowers, it could 
be pressured into compliance. The intention is to 
free them of all regulation except such as stock- 
growers might impose upon themselves. Nothing 
in history suggests that the states are adequate to 
protect their own resources, or even want to, or to 
suggest that cattlemen and sheepmen are capable 
of regulating themselves even for their own bene- 
fit, still less the public’s. And the regulations 
immediately to be got rid of are those by which 
the government has been trying to prevent over- 
grazing of the public range. Cattlemen and sheep- 
men, I repeat, want to shovel most of the West 
into its rivers. 

From the states the public lands are to be trans- 
ferred to private ownership. Present holders of 
permits are to be constituted a prior and privileged 
caste, to the exclusion of others except on such 
terms as they may dictate. They are to be per- 
mitted to buy the lands—the public lands, the 
West's lands, your lands—at a fraction of what 
they are worth. And the larger intention is to 
liquidate all the publicly-held resources of the West. 


E VERYONE knows that the timber of the 
~ United States is being cut faster than replac: 
ments are being grown, that the best efforts of the 
government and of those private operators who 
realize that other generations will follow ours have 
not so far sufficed to balance the growth of sa‘ 
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timber with logging. Everyone knows that regu- 
lation of grazing is the only hope of preserving the 
range. Open the public reserves of timber, the na- 
tional forests, to private operation without govern- 
ment restriction and not only the Western but the 
national resources would rapidly disintegrate. (And 
presently the government, on behalf of our society 
asa whole, would have to wipe out private property 
in forests altogether.) Turn the public range over 
to private ownership, or even private management, 
and within a generation the range would be ex- 
hausted beyond hope of repair. 

But that is, by a good deal, the least of it. Most 
of the fundamental watersheds of the West lie 
within the boundaries of the Taylor Act lands, the 
national forests, and the National Parks. And over- 
grazing the range and liquidating the forest. de- 
stroys the watersheds. In many places in the West 
today property in land, irrigating systems, and 
qops is steadily deteriorating best 
efforts of the government to repair damage to wa- 
tersheds—damage caused by overgrazing the ranges 
and overcutting the forests—has not been enough. 

Stream beds choke with silt and floods spread 
over the rich fields on the slopes and in the bot- 
toms, always impairing and sometimes destroying 
them. Dams and canals and reservoirs silt up, 
decline in efficiency, have to be repaired at great 
expense, cannot be fully restored. Fields gully, 
wil blows away. Flash floods kill productive land, 
kill livestock, kill human beings, sometimes kill 
communities, 


because the 


if ESS than a month before the joint committees 

met in Salt Lake City this summer, a hundred 
and twenty-five miles away in the little town of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, the annual parade was forming 
for the celebration of July 24, the greatest Mormon 
feast day. That parade never got started. A heavy 
summer storm struck in the hills and gulches above 
town and what marched down Mt. Pleasant’s main 
street was not a series of decorated floats but a mud 


flow that, in a town of twenty-five hundred people, 
did half a million dollars’ worth of damage in ten 
minutes. The range above town had been over- 
grazed and the storm waters which would have 
been retained by healthy land could not be re- 
tained by the sick, exhausted land. They rushed 
down over Mt. Pleasant, bringing gravel, stones, and 
boulders with them, depositing several feet of mud, 
damaging many buildings and much of the town’s 
real estate, leaving much of the grazing land above 
town ruined and much more damaged and dan- 
gerous. 

This destruction had been predictable—and pre- 
dicted; in a small way it had happened before. 
The government had been working for many years 
to restore that range but had not been able to 
begin the infinitely slow process soon enough. It 
knew and had repeatedly said that such a catas 
trophe might happen just as and where it did 
happen. 

The same thing has happened repeatedly in 
Utah, in some places more destructively, in others 
less so. It has happened and goes on happening 
throughout the West wherever the grazing land of 
watersheds has been exhausted or their forests 
overcut. Mud flows and flash floods are dramatic 
but only occasional, whereas the steady deteriora 
tion of the watersheds and the slow destruction of 
their wealth go on all the time. Overgrazing and 
overcutting—and fire, the hazard of which is greatly 
increased by heavy cutting—are responsible. The 
program which is planned to liquidate the range 
and forests would destroy the Western watersheds. 
Which is to say that it would destroy the natural 
resources of the West, and with them so many 
rivers, towns, cities, farms, ranches, mines, and 
power sites that a great part of the West would be 
obliterated. It would return much of the West, 
most of the habitable interior West, to the processes 
of geology. It would make Western life as we 
now know it, and therefore American life as we 
now know it, impossible. 


—so protecting the farm lands below. (Photograph by Farm Security Administration) 
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tion. 
From the Editor: #9 
This editor has got herself out on a limb! Last artic 
issue, we asked for votes on crossword puzzles, and bein 
of the six responses so far, five are “for,” and one Cour 
“against.” Yet we have no puzzle for you in this Chi 
issue. Two or three have Trig 
been submitted, but it’s Mau 
hard to get an okay from ( Neec 
FLAME BIRDS our expert puzzle critic. Syl tion 
I think you are brilliant 5 by ] 
if you are able to devise a artic 
by ROBERT PORTER ALLEN a puzzle at all—but our <q f cour 
SUPERBLY illustrated story expert says that most of a Cal 
of a superlatively beautiful the words must pertain to . - | sects 
bird—the Roseate Spoonbill. The nature. So if any of you Joel 
first full disclosure of its feeding, are making puzzles, remember that! Hay 
courtship, nesting and reproduc- ; 
tion, its disappearance from our {bout this issue’s authors: Dr. Gabrielson, (page 
—_— San aa ie ae 130), forme director of the Fish and Wildlife Sery To 
tades of Plocida Bev and the ice, is now president of the Wildlife Management 
Texas Gulf Coast. Magnificent Institute... . Robert P. Allen, (page 136), of our r 
halftones from photographs make staff, is working on the Whooping Crane Research But 
this book a treasure for all bird Project. Be sure to read his field report on page 174. lar 
lovers, $3.50 at all bookstores. .. + Robert T. Orr, (page 140), is well known as reac 
DODD MEAD & CO.., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 an authority on shorebirds and is with the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences in San Francisco. (If you P| 
travel west next fall, join 
the Audubon Association 
CD ng ‘ato. , S / | of the Pacific on its shore- P 
Bridal Suite” for a Song. f the I i Be 
€ \ bird trip to the Alameda ine 
Made of SOLID MAHOGANY that couldn't marshes on September 14. § 
igre Mrs. Junea Kelly will be 
go to war! This bird house is built to last a d , 
eg ae ‘ the leader. If you wish to 
lifetime Simple to put up and take down. Hole attend meetings or field y 
shown for bluebird, tree and violet green swal- trips, write to the club’s 
low. Equipped with two adaptor holes (under new president, Dr. Eric It 
bottom) one medium for chickadee, titmouse, Reynolds, 131 Thirtieth Street, Oakland 9, Calif. fud 
nuthatch, downy woodpecker, Carolina wren. He will send you all the proper information.) ther 
One small for house and Bewick’s wren. H. Albert Hochbaum, (page 144), has been mag 
: carrying on researches at the Delta Duck Station in (pr 
Bridal Suite Manitoba since 1938. He studied ornithology at 
Room #100" Cornell, and game management under Prof. Aldo L 
Width 7 in. Leopold at Wisconsin. He is at work on another 
Depth 74% in waterfowl article for our July-August issue. I 
“ John K. Terres, (page 150), formerly of the Soil ' 
Length 11 in, Conservation Service, is now a free lance writer. _ 
Weight 41 lbs. Marie and Clarence Goodnight, (page 159), teach cq 
i = at Purdue University. Photography, birds and in- - 
$6.95 sects are among their extra-curricular activitics— \ 
and the taxonomy of Daddy-long-legs is a special! ty. 
Send for free catalog .. + Bernard DeVoto, (page 180), is a well-known 
magazine writer and author of several books. He a 
Please include 15% for transportation charges has long been an authority on the West and the med 
excerpts from his Harper’s article are reprinied the 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. here by the kind permission of Frederick Allen, oug 
SOMERVILLE 45, MASSACHUSETTS editor of Harper's, and loyal member of the \a- 
tional Audubon Society. J 
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Coming in future issues: “The Leopard Frog,” 
by Sally Carrighar, author of “A Day on Beetle 
Rock,” a modern classic that has had wide circula- 


tion. . . - “Operation Brandywine,” the story of 
how a group of people are trying to save a beauti- 
ful river valley, by Mary F. W. Lewis. . . . An 


article by Roberts Mann about the notable work 
being done in the Cook 
County Forest Preserve 
Chicago). . . . “The Field 
Trip and Its Leader,” by 
Maurice Brooks. .. . ““The 
Need for Bird Conserva- 
tion in the West Indies,” 
by James Bond... . 4 An 
article about the desert 
county around Salton Sea 
California) by Ken Stott, Jr. . . . “Audubon’s In- 
ects,” by Edwin Way ‘Teale. . . . “Redwoods,” by 
Joel Hedgspeth. . . . “Stalking the Bittern,” by 
Haydn S. Pearson. 


E.A.K. 


To the Editor: 


Tsk! tsk! Crossword puzzles and word games! 
But I like them and approve of humor and popu- 
lar articles, for I believe Audubon’s purpose will 
reach a larger public that way. 

LorENE D. HEINEMAN 

Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


Please mark up another vote for your new de- 
partment of puzzles and brainbreakers! Here’s hop- 
ing the mutation is able to withstand criticism from 
even the Linnaean Society. 

H. Lewis Barts, JR. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 


It's a good idea to have crossword puzzles in 
ludubon Magazine. I don’t have time to work 
them, but why be selfish? It seems to me that our 
magazine is getting better all the time—the March- 
\pril issue is especially worthy of comment. 

Frep J. ACKERMANN 

Lakewood, Ohio 


I cast my vote with Gene Eisenman and Stacy 
Poor—against crossword puzzles. . . . If puzzles, 
limericks and brainbreakers are part of growing 
up—let’s stay young- 

GEORGE H. SIGEL 

Alexandria, Va. 


[he March-April issue was wonderful! Do, by all 
means, keep the limericks and puzzles. They are 
the light touch to help make the magazine thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

MARILYN HAAS 
Johnson Creek, Wis. 


ATTRACT HUMMINGBIRDS 


With a ready made glass feeder. Will attract 
and keep the most entertaining of all birds. 
Have a ring-side seat at your windowsill for 
his spectacular aerial circus. Wonderful for 
shut-ins. $1.00 postpaid. 


BRUCE KELLY 


2020 Portage Avenue, South Bend, Indiana 


Your chance to make a valuable 
ornithological contribution! 
Take a 


BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


It is not too late to undertake such a project 
in many localities; mimeographed instructions 
may be obtained from Audubon Field Notes, 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


New participants are asked to check with the 
editor before starting work on anew Study area. 


REPORTS DUE AUGUST 15 


ONE LIFETIME FILE 
FOR ALL YOUR RECORDS 


NOW at last you can keep all your bird notes 
in one specially-designed systematic file. NOW 
you can find your complete data for any 
species in a moment. Space for migration, 
rarities, nesting, longer notes. For beginners 
and experts alike. Nucleus of 250 cards for 
N-Eastern U. S. birds. Extra cards available 
as your file grows. Order today and start 
your BIRDFILE in time for nesting season! 


Postpaid $3.00 
It's FUN to keep a 


BIRDFILE, Box 29, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Sieve: Send Me ..ccssove Birdfile sets @ $3.00 
each. I enclose money order for $...... 
Send me free sample BIRDFILE card........... 


Send information on club rates.......-ceeesee0. 
PD nhs bb 6064nbessadbadeedssedeedibaneseens 
DREN 6.06600c00s0rsevesess onbebeusrenccesass 


1 enjoy very much the nature quizzes and cross 
word puzzles. Keep it up! 
Acpert ‘T. HARTLEY 


Columbiana, Ohio 


We like 
magazine especially 


your 

since it has broad- 
ened to include so 
much of Nature. 
Your wild-duck 
stand is right. We 
live by a lake. We 
know. 

A. E. ANDREWS 
Syracuse, Indiana 


On the 
ago, while snowflakes fell outside, my husband and 


afternoon of Christmas Day two years 


1 built a bluebird house. We made it according to 


specifications in a National Audubon Society leaflet, 


and in March put it up on a post beside oui ga 
den; also on another post, a chickadee house pur 
chased from your Society. 

That afternoon, watching from inside the creen 
house nearby, we saw a lovely pair of bluebirds 
come to inspect the chickadee house. The male 
perched upon the top, singing, while his mate mate 
a graceful picture as she kept trying to get inside 
through the small opening. After repeated futile 
efforts, the male bird coaxed her over to the house 
that we had built, which seemed to suit, and in 
which they made their nest. Our new tenant be 
came a familiar sight in the garden, where he ap- 
peared to be quite at home and fearless, as he 
picked up bugs and perched on the fence posts, al 
ways standing guard beside the nesting house when 
the mate came out for food. 

These, and three other bird houses since added 
to our collection, have proved a_ never-ending 
source of interest and pleasure. As I write this on 
March 15, 1947, the call of the returning bluebirds 


So doll 


We all belong! 


a 


“NATURE 


We all belong in the balance of nature 


Read What Good Are Insects and learn how "‘insect lives are so closely enmeshed with 


our lives that we cannot do without them." 


Illus. Price 15 cents. 


Keep the children occupied this summer with nature activities. Send for Things to Do 
in Nature—Nature Crafts. A School Nature League Bulletin. Illus. Price 15 cents. 


School Nature League Bulletins cover a wide variety of interesting nature topics. 


There are 54 subjects at 15 cents each to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 


for $ 


losed find check 
tems checked 

opy What Good Are Insects 

opy Things to Do in Nature 

of 54 Schoo 


NI 
Nature League 


year subscription to School Na 
League Bulletins (10 
year beginning Sept. 1947) 


ssue€s eacn 


choose frem—or take them all at $5 a set 
and save $1.50. 


bulletin price list. 


BULLETINS 


A School Nature League Bulletin. 


Send for complete nature 
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js just come to my ears, so today, once more, up 
w the nesting boxes! 

EpitH CARPENTER 
Hague, New York 


| am exceedingly pleased to hear that an Amer- 
can textbook publisher wants to reprint my little 
niece “The Christmas Sheaf” which appeared in 
vour Nov-Dec 1944 issue. 

I have just received the latest issue of Audubon 
Magazine. It comes as a greeting from all I loved 
the most when I stayed in America. I hope to write 
mn article for you on Norwegian birds, and what 
the war did to our fauna in general. 

Sicrip UNDSET 

Lillehammer, Norway 


In reading Thoreau, I ran across this: “The 
Harivansa says: An abode without birds is like a 
meat without seasoning.” You may want to use it 
in your magazine. 

C. M. GoeTHE 

Sacramento, Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs 
issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 
“K” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


9%-70% DISCOUNTS on new books of all publishers. 
Write for free bargain catalogs. All subjects—Nature, 
Birdlife, Art. We supply ail books advertised or reviewed 
apabere, The National Booksellers, 1182 Broadway, 
‘ew York. 


FARMS, acreage for sale, within 60 miles of New York 
City. Send for list. Paul Boughton, Farm Broker, War- 
wick, N. Y. 


NATURE LOVERS’ LIBRARY. Six Giant volumes, 
8% x 11%, 2000 pages, weight 23 pounds. Lives and 
habits of 3000 species of birds, mammals, reptiles and 
fishes described by world-famous naturalists; 1000 species 
illustrated, 300 in natural colors; published at $29.50. 
Offered for $20.00, returnable for refund within five days. 
Literary Mart, 8 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
FOR DISPOSAL, Complete sets of the Auk; Bird-Lore; 
Wilson Bulletin; Ridgway’s Bulletins—eight-part set— 
(coull include #9 and #10. Also complete set of Bent’s 
Bulletins—14 parts—with the original #107—$120; or the 
same with reprint #107—$95. Also odd numbers of all. 
Fred Dille, Grand Avenue, Nogales, Arizona. 

LEICA FANS: Here’s the ideal bird lens! 24 cm 
Schneider Xenon F4:5, focusing mount threaded for 
Leica, ground glass focusing head; Type “‘A” filter, sun- 
shade. Like new, $195. William A. Pluemer, 45 Norwood 
Avenne, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Several rare ornithological books, such as, 
Dresser’s History of the Birds of Europe, 9 volumes; 
Row!ey’s Ornithological Miscellany; and Shelley’s Mono- 
graph: of the Nectariniidae. Send for complete list. The 
Bre Bird Club, 707 Warwood Avenue, Wheeling, W. Va. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA. Second edition, 
publi-hed by V. G. Audubon, New York, 1856. Mrs. Jesse 
1. Figgins, 161 Front Street, Hempstead, Long Island, 


EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE 


Bausch & Lomb 7x50 
Navy Binocular $125 


Bausch & Lomb Zephyr Weight 
6x30 Center Focus (coated) 
7x35 " zs 
8x30 = i 
9x35 ‘ ss 


Other New Binoculars 


8x25 Levior Center Focus 
8x30 - zs 

7x50 Wetzlar Coated 
7x50 7 


Reconditioned Glasses 
8x24 Zeiss IEA* (Delturis) 
8x30 Zeiss (Deltrentis) 
18x50 Zeiss (Delfort) 
7x50 Zeiss Coated (Binoctar).... 
* IEA Individual Eye Adjustment 
All Prices Plus 20% Federal Tax 


175.00 


Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban Sunglasses 
Face Form Gold Filled Frame 


Man's size—$10.75 Woman's size—$10.75 
Man's Size with Brow-Bar Rest—$12.50 


Binocular Repair and Coating Service 
Estimates Given 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Schoenig & Company, Inc. 


8 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. A. 


Postage Prepaid 


George $. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


I'd like to compliment you on a fine magazine. 
It is mature, thoughtful, and often uncovers some 
excellent prose. The article on the albatross an 


back 


like poetry. It was poetry. 


issue or two read 


Just in case you haven't 
lately of 


IOWA 


been informed 


conditions in this great 


state of Iowa with its two 
and one half million peo 
ple, fourteen million hogs, 
and one hundred fifty 


million nesting birds, I 


will dwell briefly upon a few recent observations. 


Ihe season is late. It is April 18, yet there is 


not a single tree leaf visible. The elms are just 
coming into bloom so that they have a rusty haze 
and on a warm afternoon like today they hum 
with early bees. There was considerable snow two 


days ago and below freezing 


temperatures, 


Last weekend a friend and I made a trip to 


Nebraska, covering about 500 miles. Half the coun- 
try side consisted of naked, eroding fields. There is 
little of beauty in the landscape at this stage of the 
year. It is rather sad. Professor Buckholz was re- 
marking to our class today how he disliked to travel 
could see the soil run- 


this time of year when he 


ning off the fields, the gullies forming, the muddy 
rivers. Then he wishes he had gone into soi! con 
servation. 

You see, Iowa State College is in about the center 
of the Des Moines river system. The Des Moines 
river drains some 14,000 square miles of which gg 
per cent are cultivated. With the major crops be 

ing of the open cultivated 


type—corn and soy beans 
—the land is quite unpro- 
tected. Half way 
the source and the mouth 
of the river 
of silt are sometimes car- 
in one day. The 
situation is startling. 
While the soil picture 
is depressing on the one hand, the return of the 
bird hosts is cheering on the other. The quiet val- 
leys in the drizzly mornings are noisy with song. 


between 
180,000 tons 


ried by 


There has been an unusual abundance of cedar 
waxwings. These are strange little birds, apparently 
so delicate, yet coming with the bare blustery days 
of March. Their flight is fluttering and as effortless 
as that of a butterfly. 

Howarp W. HIin1z 


Ames, Iowa 


bution of these historic pieces that were 


exclusively museum pieces. 


Is it surprising then that folks place 
these timeless symbols in their homes 
and are humored at the curiosity and fas- 


cinating conversations that are aroused. 


Illustrated leaflet furnished upon 
request, 


CARLTON S. NASH 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘BIRD TRACKS” 


First Known as Tracks of Noah’s Raven may be purchased for your — 
GARDEN — FIREPLACE — DEN — BIRD BATH 


(AUTHENTIC DINOSAUR FOOTPRINTS) 


Discovery of a stone ledge containing “some imprints’ of the ponderous pre-historic 
Dinosaurs which dominated life on this earth during that early era now permits distri- 
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7 Grosbeak has whistled by. Did your split-second 
glance identify him, or did you guess vainly 

Train your eye with TRAINDEX. Bird 
spotting, like plane spotting during the war, 
has to be swift. Visual training cards with a 
picture on one side— description on the other 
— quickly taught airmen to distinguish 
between friendly and enemy planes. 

You may learn birds the same way. Use 
TRAINDEX, the enjoyable card way to bird 
lore. Make a game of learning. 

You will find in each deck 44 birds in 
gorgeous natural color. Price $2.75 


VIZ 


TRAINDEX ~- 7414 Beverly Bivd. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dealers in all principal cities. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 


Spend two weeks on the picturesque coast of MAINE 
at the AUDUBON NATURE CAMP for Adult Leaders 


Audubon Camp is on a 330-acre wooded 
island in beautiful Muscongus Bay, 60 miles 
northeast of Portland, Maine. Here, teachers, 
camp counselors, and leaders of both adult 
and children's groups come each summer from 
all over the United States and Canada to en- 
joy participation in the camp program of 
guided field trips, observe plant and animal 
interrelationships, and discover interesting 
ways of teaching conservation and nature ap- 
preciation in their home communities. 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Please send Illustrated Folder describing the program and facilities 
of the AUDUBON NATURE CAMP, Medomak, Maine. 


Campers explore the island's dense spruce 
forest and rocky shores; visit mainland fresh- 
water ponds, streams, marshes, hardwood for- 
ests, and farms; follow back country roads 
and trails; take sea trips down the bay to land 
on outlying islands inhabited by large colonies 
of oceanic birds. 


Audubon Nature Camp operates at cost. 
Five Two-Week Sessions in 1947. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


> 
Ninth Season 
Opening in June 


June 13 through June 
June 27 through July 
July It through July 
Aug. | through Aug. 
Aug. 15 through Aug. 


New books for profit and pleasure 


MAMMALS or 
NORTH AMERICA 


BY VICTOR H. CAHALANE 


From the lowly mouse to the mighty moose, this beautiful book, illustrated 
with 92 dramatic portraits by Francis L. Jaques, is a complete guide. In one 
volume, Mr. Cahalane writes about the various species in a popular, often 
humorous style. He describes the life histories, habits, distinguishing char- 
acteristics, habitats, and ranges of each. The extensive bibliography relating 
to mammals will be of great value to the scientist. Illus. $7.50 


JUST OUT! 


w MAMMALS OF 
AMERICA 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


Piosh: 0kK% « 


Logbook for Grace 


BY ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


When this eminent ornithologist, 35 years ago, made a 
hazardous trip aboard a Yankee whaling brig to the icy 
Antarctic, he kept for his young bride a diary which has 
proven to be a true story more fascinating than fiction. John 
Kieran of the N. Y. Times calls it, “. .. . a stirring sea 
story .. . a rousing tale of adventure . . . a true account of 
the profits and perils of whaling .. . even a love story.” $4.00 


Grouse Feathers 
BY BURTON L. SPILLER 


Delightful reminiscences and stories of home- 
spun characters of the New England hills provide 
practical information on the sport of grouse and 
woodcock shooting. Originally published at $10, 
this beautiful volume with its many pencil draw- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt will make the perfect 


The Ruffed Grouse 


BY FRANK C. EDMINSTER 


The “king of game birds” is one of the most 
popular with sportsmen and naturalists. Here is 
its complete story—history, ecology, and conser- 
vation, descriptions of its tricky behavior, swift 
flushes, spectacular ruff displays and amazing 
drumming ability—told by one who knows. An 
intensive study down to the last detail, yet thor- 


vift Illus. $3.75 oughly readable. llius. $5.00 


Big Stony BY HOWARD T. WALDEN I 


Most readers, whether or not they know the difference 
between a wet fly and a dry fly, will delight in this book. 
Big Stony, a river not to be found on any map, is the 
central character of this exquisite story, and dominates 
the lives of.the men and women who fish its waters. 
: Illus. $3.50 


At all 
bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


Audubon 


on © maa ae TWO CONSERVATION WORKSHOP SES 
Natun ( < Wied in 1947—4th Season 
July 28—August 9 


Greenwich, Connecticut August 11—August 23 


vy the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY or illustrated prospectus 


LEARN about the out-of-doors 


In a lovely setting—rich WOODLAND, sugar maple, beech, and oak; shady, hemlock- 
lined RAVINES; fern-lined GLENS and CLIFFS; tumbling BROOK 
POND; wildlife havens in MEADOW, THICKET 


n nearby Long Island Sound 


and quict 


~ and ORCHARD; varied MARINE 


DISCOVER fascinating interrlationships 


\nimals and plants mutually INTERDEPENDENT—plant and animal COMMUNI- 
rIES following each other in orderly SUCCESSION—each creature occupying a 
ssential niche in one of the innumurable FOOD CHAINS 

USE exceptional facilities 
\n area ot 408 acres 


of richly varied habitats—comfortail 
new ! eation-dit 


, convenient /iving quarters 
iningroom unit 


modern tratlside museum and headquarters 
1oks, periodicals, bulletins 
_ colorful mural exhibits, 


extens! 
nature 


ind leaflets 
lure tral with a ¢ 
lor slide library 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIE’ 


LOOO kFitth Avenue 


scribing the program and 
Center, Greenwich, Conn, 


Postal Zone... 


